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The great characteristic of the religion of the Jews is com- 
monly held to be its monotheism. An equally striking and 
important trait, distinguishing it, at least in the later periods 
of its antiquity, is its faith in the future. While in all other 
nations we find men expanding their imagination on the 
retrospective picture of a Golden Age irrevocably passed 
away, Israel, guided by its prophets, persistently directed 
its eyes to the opposite quarter, and clung the more closely 
to the belief in a blessedness to come, the more the present 
aspect of things seemed to belie its hopes. From the mise- 
ries of the times, the wranglings of parties and schools, and 
the reverses of their political fortunes, they turned for con- 
solation to the bright visions that their imagination, with 
natural rebound, painted on the unoccupied canvas of the 
coming time. 
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There sprang up, therefore, among the Jews, a singular 
kind of literature, whose purpose and peculiarity it was, in 
grand supernatural revelations, to unfold the present and 
the future. These Apocalypses, as they are called, were 
generally cast in an enigmatical form, which still left their 
disclosure in great measure a riddle. Their information is 
never presented in clear and straightforward statements, but 
is enveloped in similitudes and imagery, whose meaning we 
have to puzzle out. Sometimes only the names of the actors 
are omitted; in other cases, the persons are represented by 
beasts, and the various historical events by natural phenom- 
ena. The whole representation is symbolic. 

The most celebrated characters of antiquity, such as 
Enoch, Moses, Daniel, were selected as the supposed com- 
municators of these Apocalypses. From the time and the 
stand-point of these men, the future fortunes of Israel are 
prophesied, the approaching end of the present age, the 
retribution that shall fall upon the godless, and the advent 
of a new and better time when the righteous shall be justi- 
fied and rewarded. At every time of special danger and 
distress in Israel, these wild, vague hopes would flash up in 
the hearts and imaginations of the people, and some book, 
at once the expression and the renewed inciter of such hopes, 
would be given to the world. 

This Apocalyptic literature possesses the highest interest 
for the student, not only on account of its poetic dress and 
singularities of form, but because of the immense influence 
that it had upon the development of the Hebrew genius, 
and the direction of the fortunes of Israel. The history of 
Israel for the century before and after the time of Christ, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which Christianity spread, 
cannot be comprehended except in connection with the 
diffusion of the Messianic expectation, both within and even 
beyond the borders of Judaism. It was the existence and 
wide-spread prevalence of this hope of a great deliverer and 
a new age that did more than anything else to prepare the 
ground for the gospel. And to find the source of these 
hopes, we must examine, above all, the Apocalyptic litera- 
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ture that was circulating immediately before and at the 
time that the apostles found such willing ears to give heed 
to their story, that the veritable Messiah had come in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Among the canonical books of the Bible, familiar examples 
of this Apocalyptic literature are furnished by the books of 
Daniel and the Revelation of John. But outside of the 
canon, several more, and especially interesting ones, exist,— 
the Assumption of Moses, the book of Enoch, the Sibylline 
Oracles, the fourth book of Esdras. All these have for some 
time been known to scholars, and been carefully studied by 
them. 

For two centuries back, there had also been known a frag- 
ment of another Apocalypse, that of Baruch. This fragment, 
found in the Syriac tongue, and evidently a translation from 
the Greek, excited lively curiosity as to the original; but 
all efforts to discover it were in vain, till the Abbe Ceriani 
discovered the whole of the Syrian text in a manuscript of 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

This Syrian text Ceriani published in 1871, and his Latin 
translation of it is now accessible to the scholar in Fritzsche’s 
collection of the Apocryphal books ( Pseudepigraphi Selecti) 
of the Old Testament. 

* Among all the persons who have sought, in these later 
years, to augment the number of documents which throw 
light on the beginnings of Christianity, we must,” indeed, as 
Renan says, “place in the first rank the Abbe Ceriani.” 
Attached to that rich Ambrosian Bibliotheque which has 
already furnished so considerable a contribution to the dis- 
coveries which have been made in sacred and profane litera- 
ture, Ceriani has been given as a mission to continue the 
work begun by Cardinal Mai, and to make these ancient 
collections give up all that they contain worthy of being 
published. 

The fragment of the Apocalypse of Baruch, already known 
by scholars, was sufficient to insure in advance the interest 
of the critical world in Ceriani’s discovery; but it left 
almost everything new. Embracing, as it did, merely the 
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epistle of Baruch to the nine-and-a-half tribes,— which is 
now found to form the seventh and last part of the work,— 
it could not enable us to prejudge the character of the work 
of which it formed such a small portion, nor the place which 
it was necessary to give it in the Judeo-Christian literature 
of the first centuries of our era. 

The book, as we now have it, purports to have been 
written by the Prophet Baruch in his own person. It was a 
name already in favor with the historical romaneers (if we 
may use the expression) of Judza,—a name whose associa- 
tions readily attracted attention, and obtained the accept- 
ance of the book with the credulous. Already there had 
been composed, under this name, a book which, more fortu- 
nate than the new-found Apocalypse, has taken its place in 
the Christian canon, and is read to-day, at the end of Jere- 
miah, in the Greek and Latin Bibles. 

The subject of the book is a narrative by Baruch of what 
is to happen immediately before and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and what revelations he has to communicate. 
The work falls naturally into seven sections, containing six 
visions : — 

I. In the twenty-fifth year of Jechonia (a very confused 
date, by which the author intends to indicate the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem), God informed Baruch of the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem and the kingdom of 
Israel. He supplicates God to spare Israel. Without Israel, 
who shall explain the law? What joy for the pagans when 
they shall go into the country of their idols, to glory over 
the defeats which they have inflicted on the true God. 

The divine voice answers, that the Jerusalem which he is 
about to destroy is not the eternal Jerusalem, which was 
shown to Adam before his sin, but the temporal one. And 
the next day when the hosts of the Chaldzans come, his 
eyes are opened to see angels, sent from heaven, remove the 
sacred vessels from the temple, bury them in the earth, and 
then destroy the city before the enemy can touch a hand to 
it, so that the glory of its destruction is not that of the 
heathens, but of God. Then the inhabitants are taken away 
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into captivity, but Baruch is left behind. Seated among 
the ruins, indignant that Nature should continue its course, 
and the earth still smile, he chants his lament of woe: 
“ Husbandmen, sow not again thy seed; and thou earth, why 
dost thou give thy fruit? and thou, O vine! thy wine? 
Henceforth let no one name delight nor talk of beauty. 
Thou, O earth! ought to find ears, and thou, O dust! a 
heart, to go and announce it in the underworld, and say, 
‘Happier are ye who are dead than we who are alive.’” 

II. Especially is Baruch perplexed by the problem how to 
reconcile this calamity of his people with God’s justice. If 
the wicked among them have deserved it, why, he cries to 
God, are those who have walked in thy ways snatched 
away, and wherefore hast thou not pitied Zion? Why does 
man, even the most holy, pass away from the earth like a 
breath ? 

He is answered by a voice from heaven, that foretells to 
him the retribution which the Gentiles and the wicked also 
shall meet with. He is reminded that man is made a free 
agent; and if knowingly he will transgress, then in an hour 

.that he knows not he rightly receives the torture that he 
has brought upon himself. This present world is for the 
just their field of battle, and the future world shall give 
them the crown of great glory. With the Most High, no age 
is long, no hour is little. Better to commence in distress 
and to end in happiness than to begin prosperously and to 
end in shame. 

III. But how long, asks the sad seer, shall the triumph of 
the impious last? Fulfil the promises, O God! and let thy 
power be manifest. Let the angel of death cease his work,— 
the underworld no more swallow the dead, and the recepta- 
cle of souls return those which are inclosed in it. No longer 
let the day of glory be deferred. 

The Lord answers that the day of redemption shall surely 
come, and that before long. The preceding time of distress 
is divided into twelve parts, each with its special events. 
The measure of that time is two parts, weeks of seven 
weeks. This distress shall not afflict merely one region 
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of the world, but the whole of it. Only those shall be 
protected who are found in Judea. After the completion of 
this time, then Messiah shall begin to be revealed. Behe- 
moth and Leviathan shall supply food for those who have 
been saved. The earth shall bear fruit, ten thousand for 
one; and on one vine there shall be a thousand branches, and 
one branch shall have a thousand clusters, and each cluster 
a thousand grapes, and each grape shall give a hogshead of 
wine. Joy shall be perfect. Manna shall fall from, the 
heavens. The dead who are asleep in the hope of Messiah 
shall rise. The repository of souls shall be opened, and the 
just come forth in joy and harmony, knowing that the end of 
the ages is come. 

IV. In the next vision, Baruch sees a great forest sur- 
rounded with mountains and rocks. Opposite it grew a 
vine, and underneath that sprang a fountain, which grew to 
a great stream, which undermined the forest and the moun- 
tains, so that they fell in ruin, and were washed away. Only 
a single cedar remains; but finally this also is uprooted. 
Then the vine and the fountain seize it, and it is burned to 
ashes; but the vine grew, and all about became a field full 
of blooming flowers. At Baruch’s request God interprets to 
him the significance of his dream. The kingdom which 
corrupted Zion shall be itself corrupted, and be overthrown 
by another which shall itself be overthrown by a third, and 
this by a fourth, more terrible than all. And when the 
time of its destruction shall come, then the Lord’s Anointed 
(who is the fruitful vine and the pure fountain) shall be 
revealed, and he shall destroy that great forest (the Roman 
empire) in whose shade all iniquities flourish. And that 
last cedar of the forest signifies the last emperor, who shall 
be overthrown and destroyed by the Messiah at his coming. 
And the kingdom of the Messiah shall be eternal. 

V. Again Baruch prays to God, and receives new commu- 
nications from God, as to the great and wide-spread retribu- 
tions which shall fall upon the wicked. He is perplexed to 
know in what form the dead shall rise, and, in answer to his 
queries, is told that the earth shall restore the dead whom it 
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has received without any change of figure, in the very form 
in which it received them, that the living may know that 
the dead have come back to life, and all the incredulous be 
convinced of the marvel. But after the judgment-day, a 
great change shall take place. The damned shall become 
more evil than they were; the just become beautiful and 
glorious, their person transfigured with celestial illumina- 
tion. The wicked shall be forced to assist at the spectacle 
of the glorification of the saints whom they had persecuted. 
The invisible world shall be revealed to the righteous; the 
hidden times discovered. They shall be like the angels, and 
equal to the stars, and able to transform themselves into 
any shape they please, from beauty to beauty, and from 
glory to glory. All the breadth and length of Paradise shall 
be opened to them, and they shall see the living creatures 
about the throne; and their state shall‘surpass even that of 
the angels. They shall be free from the realm of sorrow, 
and shall have laid down forever the burden of trial. 

VI. In a new vision, Baruch sees a great cloud ascend 
from the sea, and cover the whole earth, and rain upon the 
earth, and no one of the waters that fell were like its suc- 
cessor. First came black water and then clear and then 
black and then clear. And this happened twelve times. And 
at last there came a lightning flash which illuminated the whole 
earth, and finally twelve streams that ascend from the sea and 
envelop the lightning. At Baruch’s prayer, God gives him, 
through the angel Ramiel, the meaning of his vision. The 
great cloud signifies the present world. The first black waters 
signify the sin of Adam. The second clear waters, Abraham, 
and his successors. The third waters of black hue are the 
succeeding races of wicked men, especially the Egyptians. 
The fourth clear waters, the revelation to Moses, and the 
giving of the Jaw. The fifth dark waters are the works of 
the Amorites and the incantations of the magicians. The 
sixth clear waters, the time of David and Solomon. The 
seventh dark waters, the defection of Jeroboam, and the sins 
of his followers. The eighth clear waters, the righteousness 
of Hezekiah. The ninth dark waters, the general impiety 
of the days of Manasseh. The tenth clear waters, the times 
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of the pious king, Josiah. The eleventh dark waters, the 
present distress (7.e., Baruch’s time) and the impending 
destruction of Jerusalem. The twelfth clear waters, the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the restoration and peace and 
righteousness that shall follow for Israel. The last deluge 
of dark waters, the final woe of all, when misery and confu- 
sion shall cover the whole earth; and he who escapes from 
the sword shall be overtaken by the earthquake, and he who 
is saved from this shali perish by fire, and he who avoids all 
other evils shall be delivered into the hands of the Messiah. 
But after these terrible black waters comes again the clear 
waters,— the time of the Messiah, when he shall ‘judge the 
people, and sit forever on the throne of his glory. And all 
woe shali be at an end, and peace and joy shall rule the earth. 
Health shall descend in the dew. There shall be no prema- 
ture deaths, and contention and vindictiveness and blood 
and cupidity and envy and hate be removed. The wild 
beasts shall serve men. The asps and the dragons submit to 
a little child. Childbirth shall be without pain, and the 
labor of the harvesters without fatigue. 

VII. Baruch is moved with compassion for those away 
from Jerusalem, that they also may have the benefit of these 
revelations and an opportunity of safety. He therefore calls 
the people together, and they determine that Baruch shall 
write and send two epistles,—one to the two-and-a-half 
tribes in captivity at Babylon, the other to the nine-and-a- 
half tribes scattered over the earth. In the first letter, he 
reminds his dispersed brethren that the judgment of God 
which has happened to them was a righteous one. He 
informs them of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and warns them of the coming judgment of God 
over the present oppressors. The time, he assures them, is 
near. The youth of the world is passed; the vigor of crea- 
tion has become extinct. The ship is near its port, life 
near its end. Have patience, then. Do not be led astray 
by the luxuries of the Gentiles. Seek your own land, in 
which alone shall be safety in those days, and take care that 
you be not shut out by your own actions from the heritage 
of both worlds,— captives here, tortured there. 
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This letter Baruch sends by an eagle, and receives the 
assurance that he shall be raised to heaven, like Enoch, with- 
out tasting of death. : 

This is the conclusion of the book in its present form; but 
originally it must have embraced, also, the letter to the two- 
and-a-half tribes spoken of in Chapter LX XVII., and also 
probably an account of his survey of all the countries of 
the earth from a high mountain, and his ascension from this 
to heaven, according to the promise given in the seventy- 
sixth chapter. 

The book, though Jewish and not Christian, appears to 
have. circulated as much or even more in Christian circles 
than in Jewish. The original Greek text seems early to 
have dropped out of use; but the Syrian Church continued 
to read and honor the ancient Syriac translation which they 
possessed, especially the final letter. 

At what date was the work composed? We can only fix 
the date approximately. On the one hand, it is undoubt- 
edly later than the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; for 
in Chapter XXXII. Baruch says that Jerusalem after the 
first destruction under Nebuchadnezzar shall again be built 
up, but not to remain, but again to be destroyed. Then the 
city will remain a long time desolate till finally it shall be 
renewed in glory. It is enigmatically said that the time of 
this distress shall last duae partes hebdomades septem hebdom- 
adarum. But what this means cannot be determined. 
Ewald understands two-thirds of forty-nine years, i.e., thirty- 
three years, thus bringing the date of the book to the close 
of the first Christian century. Hilgenfeld interprets it two 
weeks of years, or fourteen years. Renan puts the date 
very confidently in the last year of the reign of Trajan 
(117 A.D.), when the reverses of the great captain in the 
East encouraged the Jews with the expectation that the 
Roman Empire was going to pieces. On the other hand, 
Fritzsche would put the work as early as soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, while that great calamity 
was still fresh in the minds of men. The probabilities seem 
to me to point to some period in the last two decades of the 
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first century. At any rate, it is considerably earlier than 
the time of Papias; for one of the interesting facts con- 
nected with the book is to find in its twenty-ninth chapter 
the original of the fanciful saying about the fertility of the 
vine in the millennium-which Papias, in his Exposition of 
the Oracles of the Lord, treats as a saying of Jesus himself.* 

Renan takes, as an important element in dating the book, 
its posteriority, as he claims, to the fourth book of Esdras. 
This relation is certainly most important and interesting. 
So many similarities in thought and expression are found 
between the two that it is necessary to suppose either that 
they both came from one author, or that one was used by 
the other. Ewald, Lange, and Renan hold to the priority 
of the fourth Esdras. Schiirer holds that the Apocalypse of 
Baruch is the older. I cannot enter into the controversy, 
but would simply say that the evidence seems to me insuffi- 
cient to determine the point with any certainty. 

Whatever conclusions may be reached as to these nice 
critical questions, the book is a notable addition to the 
literature that illustrates the birth of Christianity. Its 
vigor and amplitude of diction, boldness of imagery, and the 
lofty poetry of many of its passages, carry the reader on- 
with unrelaxing interest. It is the last, or next to the last, 
of the Apocryphal compositions which Jewish fancy has 
given us,— those compositions so readily accepted amid the 
portents of the first century as parts of holy Scripture, both 
by Jews and Christians. It is contemporaneous with the 
era and the movement of thought in which our own Chris- 
tian Apocalypse of John was produced, and when the ideas 
which have given us the Messianic chapters of the Synop- 
ties were still in a fluid and uncrystallized form. If, as 
I have already said, the rapid diffusion of Christianity in 
its first century,—and many of its chief characteristics to-day 
are an enigma unless we have a true idea of the Messianic 
expectations cherished whether secretly or unvowedly by the 
majority of the Jewish people,— this last discovered of the 


*Compare Papias as cited by Irenzus V. 33. 
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few extant examples of the literature that did so much to 
stimulate and shape, as well as manifest, these expectations, 
must be reckoned not simply an object of curiosity, but a 
subject of no inconsiderable importance to all Christian 
scholars. 


JAMES T. BrxBy. 


THE INFINITE LIFE OF MAN. 


Dr. Channing’s advice to a young preacher was, Never 
preach from any but great subjects. My subject upon this 
occasion would, if I am not mistaken, satisfy his exigent 
ideal. It is, the Infinite Life of Man. By this I do not 
mean a life of infinite duration. Whether the future life of 
our desire and faith is to be such a life, or is only to furnish, 
—as one of my most gentle friends believes and loves to 
believe, having, she fancies, Tennyson’s high warrant : — 

‘Some landing-place to clasp and say, 
Farewell, we lose ourselves in light,”— 
this is too great a question to be entered upon here and 
now ; or, at any rate, it is not a question to the discussion of 
which I find myself irresistibly attracted. There is an infi- 
nite life of man apart from his unending life beyond those 
grave-yard mounds, which, to the imaginations of our hearts, 
are higher than the Alps or Himalayas. If we may trust 
the New Testament in this particular, there is even an 
eternal life of man which is not co-extensive with the per- 
petuity of his individual life beyond the grave. The words, 
eternal life, as used in the New Testament, especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, have not unfrequently an extra-temporal sig- 
nificance. They do not express the idea of immortality. 
They do not express any continuance of the future life, but 
a quality of the life which now is. Eternal life is life which 
here and now is centred and stands fast in the Eternal,— the 
Eternal who loveth righteousness. Eternal life is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. This is the New 
Testament doctrine. But the word infinite is not bound up 
with the idea of duration anything like so much as the word 
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eternal; and, therefore, if it is legitimate to speak of the 
eternal life of man apart from any doctrine of his individual 
persistency, it is still more legitimate to speak of the infinite 
life of man apart.from any such doctrine, not because of any 
denial of its truth or doubt of its importance, but because 
something else is just as true, just as important, which, in 
the average preaching and teaching of the Christian world, 
comes in for vastly less consideration. 

This is the age of science, and we would not have it any- 
thing but this. But is there not a little danger that in our 
admiration of the chemists and astronomers, the physicists 
and biologists, we may come to think of these as if they 
were exhaustive of the possibilities of life; as if what they 
do not know is not worth knowing; as if what cannot be 
proved with scientific tests, and expressed in scientific terms, 
must straightway be counted out. I grant the danger is not 
so great as it appears to be; that there are men who talk as 
if they cared for nothing which is not purely scientific who 
might be caught a dozen times a day enjoying themselves in 
some quite unscientific manner, taking a quite unscientific 
satisfaction in this or that or the other thing, and feeling 
very sure of some things for which they could not give a 
single scientific reason. I have heard of a man who found 
abundant consolation for the wasting sickness of his wife in 
the opportunity it furnished him for scientific study of her 
case; and I have known another who seemed to me to miss 
almost entirely the human, infinite aspects, as I should call 
them, of his child, through making it, from the first moment 
of its individual existence, an object of unwearied scientific 
observation and experiment. But, fortunately, such cases 
are exceptional. And still the danger of which I have 
spoken is not imaginary. The loves of a man’s heart may 
triumph over his morbid scientism, and insure him many a 
genuine thrill of infinite delight, while much besides that 
properly belongs to him may be forever missed. 

To doubt if all the meaning and the joy of life can be 
reduced to scientific terms is not to doubt that all things go 
by law. But science, it must be remembered, is not the 
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subjective human counterpart of the complete and perfect 
law of the Eternal. It is only the subjective human counter- 
part of a very little of that law, the merest fragment of it 
here and there. We cannot find out the Almighty to per- 
fection. Doubtless we could not if we had eons instead of 
years for the endeavor. But we have years and not zons, 
and all that we can reduce to terms of law, with all our 
patience and persistency, in threescore years and ten, is but 
a hand’s-breadth to the whole. In the mean time, life and 
the enjoyment of it do not wait exclusively upon our knowl- 
edge; do not fail us in direct proportion to our ignorance of 
the controlling laws of physical and spiritual phenomena. 
The scientifically comprehended, this is the finite; that is to 
say, the measured, the bounded. All which has not been 
thus comprehended, thus measured and bounded, is the 
infinite; and the life of man in this, his relish and enjoy- 
ment of it, is his infinite life. Deprive the average life of 
men of this infinite element, and it would shrivel to the 
merest fraction of its present amplitude. 

As to assert this infinite element is not to deny that all 
things go by law, is not to doubt that if we were omniscient 
we could see the law of those things which are now most 
baffling to our search, even the most delicately beautiful, 
the most spiritually significant of them all,—‘“ the infinite 
hearing of a deaf Beethoven, the infinite vision of a blind 
Milton, a Michel Angelo’s cry for liberty from the stones of 
the quarry in an age when the tongues of men were forced 
to be dumb,”—as to assert an infinite element in life is not 
to doubt that if we could see as God sees, into the heart of 
all these things, we should see that every one of them was 
an expression of invariable law, nor less the rarest beauty 
that our eyes have seen, the dearest love our hearts have 
ever known,—as the assertion of an infinite element in life is 
not to deny or doubt any of these things, so is it not to 
doubt or to deny that if the law were everywhere discovera- 
ble —a pure impossibility,— life would be just as good and 
sweet as itis now. What I want to say, is not that life is 


better just in proportion to the infinite element which it 
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contains,— the incalculable, the immeasurable,— but that 
the good of life is not contracted to the limits of the finite 
and the comprehensible; that it consists, to an immense 
degree, in that which we can in nowise stretch the line 
upon. The infinite is always passing over into the finite, as 
the unknown is becoming known. And there are those who 
seem to fancy that this transformation is going to be fatal to 
our awe and wonder, to our sense of mystery. It is written 
in the Apocrypha, “The more thou searchest, the more thou 
shalt wonder”; but they do not believe any such thing. 
They believe that the more men know about the stars, the 
less they will wonder at them; the more they know about 
the flowers, the less they will rejoice in them. But, for my- 
self, I doubt if scientific knowledge ever unmade a single 
natural poet since the world began. There are men who 
can see nothing but the scientific side of things; but they 
are men who, if they did not see that, would not see any- 
thing. Unmake their science, and you would not make 
them poets. But once let a man. have a poetic nature, and 
his every increment of scientific knowledge shall be as 
added fuel to the flame. In the range of my own personal 
experience, the greatest poet of the stars whom I have ever 
known, the man whose voice soonest gets tremulous with 
awe in speaking of them, is the man who knows more about 
them than any other man of my acquaintance. So, too, of all 
those whom I have known for whom flowers have had a tender 
and poetic meaning, the most conspicuous have been those who 
have been the best informed. Their botanical learning did 
not make them poets. No more did it unmake their poetry. 
It nourished it with constant insight into the wonderful and 
subtile make of leaf and blossom. Stout Roman Catholics, 
they were more reverent of flowers than any Protestant of 
my acquaintance. They never plucked a flower they did not 
mean to cherish. And for all their learning, they could 
have taken Wordsworth’s confession on their lips with per- 
fect truth: — 


“For me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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Small need for us to hug our ignorance, as if with that 
our awe and reverence and poetry would also go away, and 
leave us comfortless. Though we could read the law of 
Shakespeare’s art, of Beethoven’s music, aye, of Jesus’ right- 
eousness, they would not be a whit less wonderful. We 
know that every possible effect of melody or harmony in 
music is the result of purely mathematical relations. Not 
less the master’s symphony embodies all your peace and 
gladness, or all your sorrow and distress. It would no less, 
if you could render every note in mathematical equivalents. 
But of all the arts, music is the least finite; the most infi- 
nite. It can express no thought. It can express only emo- 
tion, and emotion is always infinite. If even here the cer- 
tainty of mathematical relations does not abate the spiritual 
significance of the artist’s work, if the perception of these 
relations would not either, we may be well assured that the 
finiteness of science can never be inimical to the infinite in 
any form of art. The more thou searchest, the more thou 
shalt wonder; and not only at the things discovered, but 
at the vast unknown, which grows more vast as seen from 
every higher point of vantage. It is only tyros in poetry or 
science who have any fear or expectation that the unknown 
is going to be conquered right away, and added to the 
known. The function of science is to reduce the objective 
infinite, not the subjective. I mean, that, while it actually 
makes the unknown less, to the appreciation of the seeker 
it causes it to steadily increase. It is only those who know 
a little who feel that they know almost everything,— the 
school-girl who, at seventeen or eighteen, tells you she has 
“finished her education”; the young man who has just 
been graduated from the university. Twenty years later, if 
they go on studying hard and all the time, they will dis- 
cover that their education had scarcely begun then, when 
they thought it finished. They will know infinitely more 
and will seem to know infinitely less in proportion to the 
vast extent of the unknown which stretches out before 
them. Nothing is so fatal to conceit as knowledge. The 
more a man knows, the less likely is he to be vain. 
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So far is scientific knowledge from being antagonistic to 
the sense of infinite relations that it has increased this sense 
a hundred, aye, a thousand fold since first it got a decent 
hearing on the earth. For the contracted time-view and 
space-view of the days of ignorance, it has substituted in 
either case a practical infinity. Over against Archbishop 
Usher’s four thousand and four years before Christ, for 
the beginning of the universe, it writes no definite num- 
ber. Of this only it is certain that the history of our own 
little planet, in its individual form, has already exhausted 
hundreds of thousands of years; and that to the history of the 
universe this has been, as it were, only a drop in the bucket. 
Adding to this the multiplication of the stars, and of their 
distances and bulks by telescopic observatiom and, on the 
other hand, all that the microscope and chemical analysis 
have done to extend our knowledge of the microcosmic side 
of things, their infinite smallness, infinite nicety of adapta- 
tion, part to part, and from being regarded as the antagonist 
of our sense of infinite relations, science must come to be 
regarded as an ally of this sense second to no other. And it 
would still be this, if only what it has revealed were to be 
counted. “Let there be priests,” said Arthur Hugh Clough, 
“to preserve the known; and let them, as is their office, 
magnify their office, and say, It is all. But there shall also 
be priests to vindicate the unknown; nor shall it be ac- 
counted presumption in them to maintain,— It is not all.” 
It is not all; who are the priests that are maintaining this 
among us at the present time concerning all the sum of 
human knowledge, if not those who minister at the altars of 
“star-eyed science”? They tell us that upon the utmost 
verge of their discoveries they have found themselves con- 
fronted by an infinite unknown from which as yet in answer 
to their cry they get no definite response, only the echo of 
their voices. Little they know of the results of scientific 
seeking, who fear that everything is going to be explained 
so that there will be no region of the undiscovered from 
which a cooling wind of mystery and awe shall blow upon 
our faces, as with straining eyes we seek to penetrate its 
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depths of wonder. Scribes who are well instructed in this 
kingdom of science are never troubled with any such fear. 
The more they know, the less their knowledge seems 
to them, compared with that illimitable sphere on which 
their knowledge everywhere abuts. 

It is not really science, then, that is antagonistic to the 
infinite element in human life. It is the conceit of would-be 
scientific men, who have never made a single first-hand 
observation or experiment. These are the men who think 
that science is exhaustive of the capabilities of life, and that 
‘ we have got already quite or pretty nearly to the end of 
things,— been through the universe with microscope and 
blow-pipe, and found there is no God, nothing but matter 
and force. As there are men who talk in such a way about 
religion that we are impelled to say, “So help us God, we 
will not be religious,” so when we hear such men as I have 
indicated talk of science, we are impelled to say, “So help 
us God, we will not be scientific.” But as religion is not to 
be measured by the talk of those who make it a stench in 
our nostrils, so is not science to be measured by the talk of 
those who have but dabbled in some little pool of scientific 
truth, mistaking it for the illimitable ocean on which the 
great discoverers career. 

Science is not antagonistic to the infinite element in life, 
but it is not inclusive of it, nor would it be if every law 
were known of every one of all the innumerable phenomena 
of nature and of human life. Why but because the science 
still would be the knowledge of phenomena? And the 
knowledge of phenomena cannot be exhaustive of the capa- 
bilities of human life. We are not only knowing subjects, 
but, at the same time, feeling and acting and loving. And 
therefore an object of finite knowledge may, at the same 
time, be an object of infinite delight or service or devotion. 
You know, for instance, all that the botanist can tell you 
about a certain flower,—its anatomy and physiology, the 
number, shape, and function of its various parts. And this 
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knowledge is finite ; it has its limits. But not so your thrill 
of happiness as you come upon this flower — 
“ Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall” — 
as you are waiking across country some October day and 
find it with the dew upon its fringes, shooting up, so straight 
and tall, as if it were intent on getting back, as soon as possi- 
ble, to its native heaven. The joy that stirs in you at such 
a sight as that is simply infinite. And all the more so if 
the flower which greets your eye is fragrant for you not 
only with its own peculiar odor, but with some dear associa- 
tion with the happiness or sorrow of your life. All the 
botanists can tell me about the marigolds, for example, I am 
glad to know, but with a finite gladness. But the gladness 
becomes infinite as ever, at the sight of them, I think of 
Keats’ line,— 
“Open afresh your rounds of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds ;” 


and yet more infinite when suddenly the individual flower 
fades out, and in its place I see a little garden full of them 
and other just such homely flowers, and then a little room 
filled with an aged presence, so comfortable and happy and 
benign, that even now, across a score of years, the recollec- 
tion of her makes a quiet moment in the heart of the most 
troubled day. 

Well then might Shakespeare say, in Hamlet’s voice, 
“ What a piece of work is man! How infinite in faculties!” 
Yes, even in his faculty of knowing, he is infinite. Why 
but because the universe is so, and short of this there is no 
limit to his possibilities of further apprehension? Theolo- 
gians have written learnedly about the limits of religious 
thought ; but there are no such limits. It is only in the 
interest of an established system of theology that theolo- 
gians have imagined that there are. “Stick to your the- 
ology,” says Tyndall to the theologians. “Stick to your 
science,” retort the theologians upon him, when he turns the- 
ologian in his Belfast Address; and so the advice is mutually 
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cancelled. You cannot draw a line and say to thought, Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther. You cannot shut the 
theologian out from science, nor the man of science from 
theology,— at least, you cannot without harm. The theolo- 
gian must go deeper into science; the man of science deeper 
in theology. Both must search all things, even the deep 
things of God. 

Even the scientific faculty is infinite; not science, which 
is the sum of all the laws thus far discovered, but the 
faculty, which stands as yet upon the threshold of a temple 
whose inmost shrine it yet shall penetrate, to find, perhaps, 
as Pompey found to his astonishment in the Holy of Holies 
at Jerusalem,— no image of a God. No image, and yet, not 
less, perhaps, but all the more, an omnipresent Deity. 

But there is imaginative as well as scientific thought. 
And this is infinite, not only in its absence of all limit to its 
possible extension, but in its actual attainment. It takes 
the wings of the morning, and dwells in the uttermost parts 
of the sea. Its eyes, as Herbert says, dismount the highest 
star. Did Jesus say, “I was before Abraham”? Thanks 
to this faculty of imaginative thought, we can get back of 
Abraham and Adam twenty times a day,—back of the 
individual existence of this earth; back of the individual 
existence of the sun; back to the time when all thé lumi- 
naries that bestud the nightly heavens were one undistin- 
guished nebulous mass. Space is no more an obstacle to us 
than time. Did you not help to storm the “ Karadagh” at 
Kars the other day, or help defend it till the bitter end? 
Were you not on the “Huron’s” sinking deck? But feats 
like these are tame to the imaginations of the poet. What 
privacy is there he cannot enter, and Hamlet talking with 
his mother shall not suspect so much as even a mouse 
behind the arras! Be he Chaucer or Shakspere, he can 
make medieval knights and squires figure in Greece before 
the Trojan war. As Dante, he can wander through Purga- 
tory, Hell, and Paradise; as Milton, sit at the Almigh- 
ty’s as he had sat at Cromwell’s council table. 

But this mention of the poets bridges for us the gulf 
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between the reasoning and the esthetic life of man, or 
rather shows us that we have already crossed the invisible 
boundary. The esthetic life of man is always infinite. If 
Mr. Story could invent a mathematical formula for the crea- 
tion of a perfect statue, even if we knew the formula by 
heart, the joy which we should take in the statue, call it 
Medea or Semiramis, would still be an infinite joy. For 
every stroke that makes for beauty, there is no doubt a law; 
but for the most part it is a law by which the artist is 
unconsciously controlled, not one he consciously obeys: — 


“ The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 


Though every note in music has its definite mathematical 
relation, yet verily it was not by mathematics only that 
Beethoven wrote his glorious symphonies, his exquisite 
sonatas. There was an infinite element of joy or sorrow, 
triumph or despair, involved in every movement of the 
score. And were it otherwise with the creation of the 
artist, with the enjoyment it would riot be otherwise. This 
would be infinite, unlimited, unbounded, though the score 
had been the offspring of the merest mathematical calcula- 
tion. We go to the concert, and the hand-bills tell us what 
the music was meant to express. But does it express that 
and that only? If it does, than it is descriptive music; 
which, whether it describe the roar of cannon or the song of 
birds, is music of an inferior nature. The chances are that 
it expresses forty other things for you better than that put 
down upon the bill. It expresses your wonder and your 
awe; your joy if it is jubilant, your sorrow if it wails; your 
aspirations if it yearns, your longing if it pleads ; your con- 
flict, if the theme seems irrecoverably lost amid the rivalry 
of diverse instruments; your victory and peace, when it 
emerges once again and triumphs over all. Of all the arts, 
music is the most obviously infinite; but all its sister arts 
share in its infinite belongings. Call the Venus of Milo a 
statue of History recording victory, and still the rose of her 
majestic womanhood will smell assweet. Architecture is the 
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nearest approach to music in its lack of definite intention, so 
that to call it “frozen music” was no mere conceit. But 
painting, poetry, and sculpture tend to greater definition. It 
was no compliment to the artist’s picture to mistakingly hang 
it upside down. The poem which needs a commentary, the 
picture or statue which does not tell its own story, is well- 
nigh condemned already. But the limit of the artist's aim 
is not the necessary limit of the significance we find in his 
achievement. Need Raphael’s Madonnas have their meaning 
and suggestion limited to Mary and her child? Or do they 
better represent the tenderness and joy of universal mother- 
hood? Does it make much difference whether Michel Ange- 
lo’s Thinker represents Lorenzo or Giuliano de Medici, so 
long as it is the embodiment of meditative thought in every 
line of its configuration? Revolving affairs of State, is he? 
Why not as well the mystery of life and death and immor- 
tality? Does any real poem or story represent a definite 
quantity of meaning, so that it is exactly the same poem or 
story to Peter, James, and John? Is the garden-song in 
Maud the same to those who are in love and those who are 
not? In Memoriam the same to those who have and those 
who have not lost a precious, priceless friend? Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter the same to those who are and those who are 
not tortured by a secret sin? George Eliot’s Romola the 
same to those who have and those who have not Tito’s dis- 
position to consider first and always their own comfort, ease, 
and happiness? Is not the commentary of the individual 
heart and conscience always more than what is written in 
the text? 

But there is a beauty, in comparison with which the 
beauty of art is poor and weak and tame. It is the beauty 
of the Divine Artist, of his seas and mountains, of his 
forests and his streams, of his sunsets and his stars, of his 
human forms and faces outshining all that have been carved 
or painted, nor waiting for Pygmalion’s eager prayer to pal- 
pitate with life. The men of science tell us that all this is 
easy to explain. Those forms and colors please the eye and 
mind which represent the minimum of visual effort. It may 
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be so; it has a reasonable sound. Natural beauty is, then, 
finite and definite enough. Yes, but not so the soul’s enjoy- 
ment of it. This is not finite; this is not definite. This is 
immeasurable, unbounded, infinite. Grant that the mini- 
mum of visual effort is at the bottom of it all, the fact 
remains the same. If God can furnish us with such marvel- 
lous entertainment at such small expense, he is a wonderful 
economist. 

Again, the life of man is infinite upon the side of right- 
eousness. Not but that this also has its law. Not but that 
its line of evolution may be traced from very small and 
weak beginnings. But what limit is there to the grandeur 
of that “Here am I” with which a man responds to the 
demand of duties infinitely hard; to the splendor of that 
self-forgetfulness which could inspire the miner in his 
bucket, rushing down to horrible death, to cry out, “Stand 
from under!” or the egg-gatherer of the Orkneys to cut the 
rope between him and his son above him, so giving himself 
over to destruction, if haply he might save for wife and 
babes the younger life with so much more to leave? Ido 
not know of any theory of morals that does not stand 
abashed and silent in the presence of these wonders of self- 
sacrifice. That must be a highly transcendental sort of 
utilitarianism, very different from Bentham’s or Paley’s, 
which can find a place for them among the illustrations of 
its theory. Whatever be the law which they obey, the 
result is simply infinite.— immeasurable in its grandeur and 
significance. 

The moral life is infinite again in its inclusiveness. There 
are those who would keep it open on the under side to 
every form of baseness and impurity, and shut it off upon 
the upper side from the exalted virtue of a supernatural 
Christ. He was so good, they say, he must have been a god, 
or something more than human. But if there is a limit of 
attainment which, once reached and passed, a man ceases to 
be a man, surely there ought to be a limit below which a 
man should cease to be a man. I protest it is not fair that 
humanity should be open on the under side to all the possi- 
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bilities of wickedness, and only closed upon the upper side 
to all the highest possibilities of virtue. Surely there is no 
such moral gulf between Jesus and the noblest of acknowl- 
edged men as there is between these men and the most 
degraded of mankind. And therefore I protest, in the 
name of all that is sensible and just, if baseness does not dis- 
franchise; no more should goodness, be it ever so exalted. 
If Nero and Caligula stay in, Jesus shall not go out. It is 
the very scepticism of belief that would exclude him. The 
so-called infidels believe that human righteousness is infinite ; 
that there is no imaginable or possible perfection which can 
take a man out of the human order. “The highest is the 
measure of the man,” as Tennyson has written. “The meas- 
ure of a man,” says the Apocalypse, — “ that is, of the angel.” 
“Thou hast made him but little lower than God,’* the 
Psalmist says; “Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor.” 

Again, the life of man is infinite upon the side of love,— 
the love of mothers for their children, of wives and husbands 
for each other, of youths and maidens in their golden prime, 
of friend for friend, of patriots for their country, of the 
philanthropist for all who wear the semblance of humanity. 
It may be that already our scientific people have done some- 
thing in the way of finding out the laws which master all of 
this supreme development of human life, and doubtless if 
omniscience were our foible, as it was Macaulay’s, we should 
discover that the best and greatest of all this development 
is just as much the illustration of invariable law as the 
movement of the planets in their orbits, or of a rain-drop 
born of some virgin cloud upon the mountain’s side, upon 
its way to hear the multitudinous laughter of the sea. But 
what is all that has yet been discovered, what is all that 
ever will be, so long as there are youths and maidens, men 
and women, mothers and babies in the world, compared 
with the divine, ineffable, infinite joy of lovers’ hearts,— 
lovers who have just found each other out; or, better still, 
lovers who have children and grandchildren playing about 


* The correct translation. 
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their knees, compared with the eternal facts of filial and 
parental tenderness, compared with the delight you have in 
him you dare to call your friend, compared with the love of 
a Milton or a Dante for his country,—a passion for her 
purity and holiness,—compared with the love of Samuel 
Howe for men and women imprisoned behind sightless eyes, 
of John Brown for the slave, of Mary Carpenter and 
Octavia Hill, remembering those whom God seems to have 
forgotten,— seems, but has not, else whence these incarna- 
tions of his tenderness? 

The infinite life of man! Infinite not only in its faculties 
of knowing, admiring, serving, and loving, but also in the 
source of its supplies. What limit is there to the elements 
that have contributed to the formation of any individual 
life? Going back half-a-dozen generations, we have sixty- 
four streams of individual life reporting themselves in the 
organism of the new-born child, the sixty-fourth, perhaps, 
thanks to the law of reversion (the same which sometimes 
gives the horse a zebra stripe across a hundred generations), 
reporting itself as fully as the fifth or sixth remove. Go 
back another generation, and you have one hundred and 
twenty-eight ancestral streams converging; another, and 
you have two hundred and fifty-six. How far would you 
have to go back, at this rate, before you reached a practical 
infinitude? Not to the Norman conquest; much less to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Since Magna Charta, we 
have had a million ancestors apiece. But of all these 
ancestors there is not one who has not a word to say about 
each blithe new-comer, some influence to impress upon him, 
it may be for good and it may be for evil. And being 
influenced by all of these, the new-born soul is influenced by 
all that influenced them,—the natural sights and sounds, 
the turbid passions, or the homely joys of their companions, 
the wars and rumors of wars, the superstitions and fanati- 
cisms, the heroisms and fidelities that made dark or beau- 
tiful their day. Add to this vast inheritance the million- 
fold environment of every dawning life. What limit to the 
nfluences of nature, books, and men that have been regis- 
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tered upon our bodies, minds, and hearts since first we 
started out upon our earthly pilgrimage! And still we do 
but dally in the outer temple of the fact, which is that we 
are children of the universe; that this in its entirety reports 
itself in us. Vary the not-me by a hair’s breadth, and the 
me would not be what it is. If then the universe is infinite, 
we are not less so. Tyndall is charged with being a mate- 
rialist, but he declares that mind is not evolved out of mere 
inorganic matter, but out of the universe as a whole. “I 
and my Father are one,” said Jesus; and our latest science 
has’ confirmed that daring intuition; has justified that “ jubi- 
lee of sublime emotion.” Iand my Father are one; not in 
coextensiveness or consubstantiality, but in indissoluble 
unity; in virtue of that relation of the individual to the All, 
whereby the All reports itself completely in the make of 
every breathing soul. 

Last, but not least, the life of man is infinite in the out- 
goings of its influence for evil or for good : — 


“ Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


That is a far-reaching story of the man who had the fleetest 
horse in Mecca, and another man fell into envy of him, and 
coveted the horse with uncontrollable desire, and because 
the owner would not sell it went and lay down upon the des- 
ert sands and pretended to be wounded unto death, so that 
when the man who had the horse he coveted came along, he 
had compassion on him, and set him in his place, when sud- 
denly the villain struck his spurs into the horse, and shouted 
back, “ Did I not tell thee I would have him?” “ Well, keep 
him,” said the other; “but for Allah’s sake tell no one how 
thou camest by him; for it might be that some one who had 
heard of it, coming along, might find a man as thou didst 
seem to be, and thinking him another such as thou, he 
might pass on and leave him to perish.” It is a far-reaching 
story, as I said. Let us beware lest by our meanness or our 
treachery we steel the hearfs of men against our betters. 
There is no limit to the influence of our good or evil actions. 
4 
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The blessing or the curse which they entail may fall upon 
some man of the antipodes. And as the remotest genera- 
tions of the past tell upon us, so shall we tell upon the 
remotest generations of the future. Yes, though we have 
no children of our own, we are included in the social organ- 
ism ; and this is sure of immortality, and we in it for better or 
for worse till time shall be no more. It is a solemn thought, 
—one that may well compel us to bestir ourselves in every 
noble way, if haply that infinite influence which proceeds 
from us may be an influence for good and not for evil. 


“Oh, may we join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence! 


“ So to live is heaven ; 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


“This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May we reach 
That purest heaven! be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love; 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty ; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused ; 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall we join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
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DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS. 


Every one who has observed the strange development of 
pessimism in the recent phases of German philosophy has 
found much that no ingenuity can reconcile with any 
scheme of utilitarian ethics. Hartmann and all the disciples 
of Schopenhauer especially love to emphasize the half-truth 
that “He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,”— 
an observation which all wise men, in their better moods, 
contradict, as indeed its supposed author so often did. It is 
natural that melancholy, the most insidious of all insanities, 
should prey upon those souls in which the culture of intel- 
lect has outstripped that of heart and will, and all high © 
ideals have come to seem unrealizable. The period of 
gloom and despondency which John Stuart Mill, for in- 
stance, describes in his own early manhood was the natural 
result of a precocious, one-sided, and too exclusively mental 
culture. The excitement of the fresh impulses of the 
“Storm and Stress” period of German literature produced a 
natural reaction in Schiller’s disposition which brought him, 
too, for years, under the spell of Cassandra. Coleridge’s 
gloomy fits were due to native imbecility of will. In men 
like Heine and Byron, and scores of others less gifted, the 
same was superinduced by irregular lives. Goethe thought 
that all men who are great in thought must pass through 
such a phase of soul; and Emerson now assures us that 
Buddha in the jungle, Mohammed in the desert, and even 
Jesus in the wilderness, were only perfecting their faculties 
by a necessary discipline of sadness. 

Hence, by a most illogical conversion of terms, it is 
inferred that sorrow and suffering are the great main-springs 
of mental power and insight. “A sad mood unfolds a 
wider mental horizon than joy,” is the test of this gloomy 
wisdom. 

This may, in part, excuse the strange egotism of the 
modern pessimists. Happy men do not believe that there is 
no wretchedness in the world, or that men are mistaken in 
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calling themselves miserable. But as soon as a one-sided 
thinker is precipitated by his hobby into the abiding gloom 
of a deep dump, he is certain that no one is, ever was, or 
can be happy; least of all, those who think themselves so. 
It is only the miserable and the despairing who are really 
happy; and herein Dr. Hartmann believes he has uttered the 
biggest paradox ever devised upon this or any other subject ; 
and, like every one who has said a brilliantly absurd thing 
that is brand-new, he has a “school,” and his rapidly appear- 
ing disquisitions are the sensation of the German philosophi- 
cal world to-day. 

Schopenhauer has pointed out the most facile and flowery 
path down into this Inferno of despair; and if we take him 
for our guide, we shall meet many familiar faces. First 
comes that morose, saturnine, old book-worm, who, more than 
two centuries ago, lived within a stone’s throw from the 
University Library of Oxford,— Robert Burton, the author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy. He read assiduously, and 
with amazing memory, for thirty years, scores of old authors 
that no one else ever opened, He read how the alchemists 
sought to make gold, what specifics would cure gout, cancer, 
rheumatism, lycanthropy, moon-sickness, and midsummer 
madness. He gloated over the long iliads of fanciéd woes 
endured by hypocondriacs and maniacs; studied the old 
astrologers, and became an adept in casting horoscopes long 
after Europe had outgrown such follies. He studied the 
temperamental effects of hellebore and borage and Saturn 
and Mars, and many other plants and planets. He took 
pleasure in computing how many thousands of men Cesar 
or Hannibal or Charlemagne had slain, and how many died 
of the plague in London. He foreknew all the events of his 
own life, and the instant and mode of his death, which was 
to be by suicide,— a prophecy which he was able to realize 
in the end. He came at last to so enjoy his own misery and 
the darkest pages of history and letters that he believed he 
had cured himself of an hereditary tendency to melancholy, 
and called himself Democritus, the Laughing Philosopher. 
Who does not love to turn over the leaves of his ponderous 
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scrap-book, and to note, here and there, the quaint drolleries, 
or more rarely the spasms of irrepressible joviality, which he 
bore with such patient resignation. Either he was heart- 
sick, brain-sick, mad, or else the world is so. Of course the 
world can outvote him, but we shall see. 

Even Milton hails “Divinest Melancholy” as a “ pensive 
nun, devout and pure,”— 


“ VVhose saintly visage is too bright 
‘To hit the sense of human sight, 
And, therefore, to our weaker view, 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue.” 


Byron’s soul was full of the inspiration of this atrabiliar 
muse :— 
“ Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
It were far better not to be.” 


And again, in a more Titanic strain, he writes : — 


“ Our life is a false nature,—’tis not in 
The harmony of things, this hard decree, 
This ineradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless Upas, that all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies, that rain their curses upon men, 
Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we see, 
And, worse, the woes we see not, which throb through 
The immedicable soul with heartaches ever new.” 


Heine spent a youth of dissipation and debauch till the 
fibre of body and soul was absolutely decayed, and then 
wrote the sweetest swan-like songs of despair, perhaps, in 
any language : — 

“ All roses to me are pale, ° 
All violets for me are dead; 
The lark sings a funeral dirge; 
From every fragrant plant 
The odors of death arise; 
The bright sun shines on the world with a ray 
Of coldness and sadness amd gloom; 
The earth is all darksome and gray, 
A desert, as were it a tomb.” 
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Shakespeare’s Henry IV. exclaims at the close of an active 
and unquiet life : — 


“OQ Heaven! that one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revelation of the times!” 
- * * + . * * . * 
“ How changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors. Oh, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through,— 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue,— 
Would shut the book, and set him down and die.” 


Plato wrote: “If death only robs us of consciousness, like 
a dreamless sleep, it is wondrous gain.” 

Petrarch exclaims, “ One thousand pleasures do not offset 
one agony”; and Voltaire said, “ As flies are destined to be 
devoured by spiders, so are men destined to be consumed by 
despair.” The book of Ecclesiastes, the extreme theories of 
human depravity, the struggle of the Hindoo sage for some 
hidden unknown good to be attained in self-annihilation,— 
all express the same sad pessimism. 

Nor is this the worst. We will epitomize for our readers 
the most remarkable part of Dr. Hartmann’s Philosophie des 
Unbewussten. All happiness rests on illusion. One satis- 
fied wish brings a thousand stronger unsatisfied wishes, he 
says. Pleasure is misery’s decoy duck. Ask any man sud- 
denly on the street, Are you happy, no one will say yes; he 
will stop, ponder with surprise, and reply, I was, or I thought 
I was once, or I should be if, — or I hope to be happy soon, 
very happy hereafter. 

The world is a hospital, next door to a charnel-house. 
Life does not pay expenses. Man never is, and never to be, 
blessed. Pleasant impressions tend to fade from the heart 
and mind; sad ones are indelible. Only shallow people see 
beauty and find joy,— in short, are happy, he says. Mephis- 
topheles was right when he exclaimed, “All that exists 
deserves nothing but annihilation.” Lessing was right when 
he said his infant son was most sensible and philosophical to 
die immediately after his birth. Dante would have been 
nearer right if he had named his Inferno Earth. “ All men 
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must be miserable,” is written across the sky, “ that leaden, 
ashy, and inverted bowl,” that cages men in on every side. 
Optimists are Satan’s emissaries. The history of the world 
has three stages. In the first, men believed they could be 
happy in their own individual earthly life. Children hope 
to be rich and famous when they are men, and men hope for 
position and power when they are old. This characterizes 
the ancient, pre-Christian age of the world. Men sought 
content, for instance, in love; but love, all too soon, was 
found to be a brief moment of rapture, followed by a long 
night of reaction and ennui. Pleasure wears out the very 
nerves. Art, learning, religious feeling, dreams, in short 
every physical and spiritual pleasure, is tried and exhausted ; 
and, after an experience of many generations, man came at 
last to realize that nothing in this present earth can fill the 
aching void within. All is vanity and vexation. 

But a new hope dawns as the old one fades, if not 
sooner. Men at length dared to hope there might be a life 
beyond the grave, where soul-filling happiness is attained. 
Here is tribulation, but the world is overcome. The very 
flesh will rise. The heart will close with all it loves. This, 
however, is only the second stage of illusion; yet it makes 
men happy in spite of present wretchedness. Friends who 
are lost will be met again on the “other shore.” Man is 
poor, sinful, weak, but all his needs and wants will be glori- 
ously fulfilled hereafter. They sacrifice property as bread 
cast upon the waters, hoping to receive many fold by and 
by. They live in cells and cloisters, and become martyrs in 
the hope of a martyr’s crown of eternal glory. All this, 
Hartmann thinks, was well. The world was saved from 
despair by this hope when Rome fell. There is much com- 
forting power in these splendid dreams for the spiritual- 
minded and the sick. But, alas! man is born to illusions. 
Science declares that there is no place, no room, in all the 
realms of space, for heaven; that the body decays and enters 
into other bodies; that consciousness perishes at death. 
The future of bliss, so fondly dreamed of, is a myth, a 
mirage of man’s wishes, a projection of his hopes upon the 
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clouds that enshroud the future, and the pall of darkness 
and despair falls more hopelessly than before. Life is the 
be-all and death the end-all here. Man is like a candle 
blown out, like a wave dashed on a rock, like a spark from a 
chimney, like a pillar of dust thrown up by a rude whirl- 
wind. 

But a new hope arises, and grows strong and vivid. The 
world-processes will evolve happiness in the remote future. 
We sink necessarily into nothingness, but our childrén’s 
children will see the golden age, the world’s millennium, the 
* All hail, hereafter,” and be happy. Let us live for them. 
Many choice, advanced spirits, he assures us, have reached 
this third stage of illusion; but even this, too, must soon 
fade. The future will be as the past. Our remotest 
descendants will struggle with the flood as we do now, and 
the sturdiest swimmers of them all will sink with bubbling 
groan into the unknown depths at last. The world, with all 
its overcrowded masses of life, is a moribund planet. And 
now the terror and agony of despair seize hold of the phi- 
losopher’s soul. He yearns with all the energies of his 
being for death, which is a surcease of pain. It is better to 
sleep than to wake; better to die than to sleep; better to 
be annihilated in Nirvana than to die. The balance-sheet is 
struck between happiness and woe, and the heart, with all 
its aspirations and desires and wishes, is wretchedly insol- 
vent. The world is typified by the Wandering Jew. Its 
sorrow is a form of superannuation, and in all its activities 
it is really, though insensibly, seeking only death. 

What remains to be done? Briefly, this is our philoso- 
pher’s counsel, if we may interpret it back into the well- 
known suggestion of Novalis. Now that telegraphs and 
post-offices have made it possible to take concerted and 
simultaneous action, let the world agree on a day, an hour, 
a minute, a second, say fifty years hence, when every mem- 
ber of the human race will commit suicide; when, spurning 
this clod of a body, this dead lump of dirty earth, all man- 
kind will join hands and leap off with a one, two, three, all 
together, not into a future life, but into the inane nothing- 
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ness beyond the grave; not to find happiness, but to get rid 
of conscious and unconscious pain. Then the forces which 
humanity has monopolized or stolen from earth’s processes 
shall flow back into her veins again, and she will be regener- 
ated like another Eden, and a new, higher, and happier race 
be evolved, zeons hence. 

It is hard to believe that the disciples or even the pro- 
pounder of such a philosophy can be in dead earnest about 
it. When Carlyle asks, “What right hast thou to be 
happy? What right even to be?” we are tempted to treat 
it rather as one of Lord Dundreary’s conundrums than asa 
serious metaphysical question. There is such a general con- 
sensus that the happiest life is best, provided only that we 
have a satisfactory test of the quality of happiness, or, as the 
late leader of utilitarianism in England thought, men are 
well satisfied with a very little happiness, and that at 
intervals,— that if serious, we must pronounce such a theory 
as the above to be a crime against human nature, one of the 
most treasonable misanthropies in the whole history of 
thought; far worse even, may we not say, than the old form of 
the theory of total depravity, with which it has so many 
points of analogy. Yet no one has done more to convince 
his readers of his sincerity than Herr Hartmann. Moreover, 
his school are scientists, and their motto is “Speculative 
results, by inductive methods.” 

Herbert Spencer, who also philosophizes in the name of 
science, and who worships at the same shrine of nescience 
as Hartmann and Schopenhauer, has suggested, in The 
Physiology of Laughter, 2 complementary theory, which it 
is surprising the ardent discipleship of Mr. Fiske has not 
developed into a system of optimism. Why do we laugh 
when we read, for instance, how Prof. Poddingcroft swung 
a pail of water round his red and fiery face to illustrate to 
his pupils the rotation of the earth round the sun; how 
Gibbon was so fat that he was unable to rise from his knees 
after making a tender declaration; when a child tries to 
feed a wax doll; or we read, as the striking title of a juve- 
nile tract, “ Buttons for Little Sinners’ Breeches,’— why do 

5 
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we feel the tendency to stretch the mouth towards either ear, 
showing the teeth, as carnivorous animals prepare to attack 
their prey ; and why do we expel the breath intermittently with 
gentle, convulsive cachinnations, instead of the usual way? 
Why is this thus? is always a philosophical question, a wise 
answer, a safe remark. Mr. Darwin may be right. Animals 
perhaps bare their teeth, as we smack our lips, when they 
are preparing to make a good meal. This gesture may have 
survived and developed in man, and laughter may mean, 
being interpreted into its original brute sense, “ This is 
really good enough to eat.” Mr. Spencer’s theory is not 
inconsistent with this. In the state of mind called expect- 
ancy, the nervous system is keyed up to a very high press- 
ure or tension. We look for something striking, grand, or 
important. But now suppose we find, instead, some insig- 
nificant object. We laugh, because we experience a “ de- 
scending incongruity,” because we awaited much and got 
little ; precisely when according to Hartmann and his pessi- 
mists we ought to cry. A mass of emotion is generated, and 
then discharged, not upon the expected object, but over the 
system. A kind of emotional flood or douche causes a slight 
but agreeable convulsion. 

“T will show you what no human eye ever saw, nor will 
ever see again,” says the mountebank, as he proceeds to 
crack a nut and eat the meat before his audience. “How 
shall we manage to get a pavement of wooden blocks around 
St. Paul’s?” the London aldermen are reported to have 
asked Jerrold. ‘ Lay your heads together, and the thing is 
done,” was the reply. 

In examples like these, the “descending incongruity ” is 
manifest. Expectant nervous tension is discharged on a 
small object. Montes laborant, nascitur ridiculus mus, is the 
psychological formula for laughter. 

O sapient Mr. Spencer! How like a patent medicine 
divine philosophy comes to heal all the woes of earth! 
What a new gospel of consolation is waiting to be developed 
from “this narrow-thoughted age, given over to business 
and Bethel”! When poor old Job, growing in wealth and 
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favor, and full, no doubt, of “expectant tension,” experi- 
enced a descending incongruity, the truly philosophical 
thing for him to do was to laugh and not to lament. The 
world has mistaken its comedy for tragedy. If trusted 
friends prove false, if times grow hard when we expected 
they would be. easy, and we lose a fortune when we ex- 
pected to make one, let us use a healthy philosophy, and 
correct our foolish and unfortunate habit of lamentation and 
disgust, and get out of the elegiac mode ‘of pessimistic 
rhetoric. Every disappointment of life is but a descending 
incongruity, and the only proper and logical thing for us to 
do, where we have been wont to. sorrow, is to open the 
mouth, stretch the lips laterally, inhale a full breath, and let 
it gurgle out with sonorous intermittance. 

More seriously, however, it is impossible to see any proper 
logical nexus between either Schopenhauer’s Will, or the 
Unconscious, and the pessimism connected with these sys- 
tems. The latter, although claimed as an integral part of 
Hartmann’s philosophy, is, in fact, hardly more intimately 
connected with it than the later speculations of Comte with 
the Philosophie Positive. Nearly every attribute which 
Calvin assigns to God is given to the Unconscious; and the 
anthropology of the one system makes man as totally misera- 
ble as that of the other does depraved. The old logomachy 
between Infinite Goodness and eternal punishment recurs 
in new terms: How can the Unconscious be all-wise, 
morally perfect, and omnipotent, and leave man in such 
hopeless wretchedness ? 

The fact is, there never was an intellectual product more 
suitable for Mr. Taine’s method than pessimism. The Ency- 
clopedia was not more a product of the Zeit-Geist than 
pessimism. Oriental pessimism flourished because the peo- 
ple were poor, often scantily fed, oppressed by the lassitude 
of a hot climate, without political or social hopés or ambi- 
tions. Herr Hartmann found something to give his system 
verisimilitude in an epoch of disquiet and unsettling disso- 
lution and transformation like ours. Callow, unphilosoph- 
ical scepticism, totally void of esthetic sense, destroys many 
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of the choicest sources of happiness. Men often lose their 
intellectual tastes, and even the tranquillity of honest con- 
sciences, amid the consuming activities of an age of great 
material and political progress. The charms of domestic 
life are unexperienced or forgotten by an increasing number 
of men and women; while unattainable ideals fill many 
souls with nameless longings that make peace and content- 
ment almost impossible. 

But there is balm for all the foreboding sadness that 
comes from contemplating such phases of life. It is not 
found in any ethical philosophy yet to be evolved, but in a 
sound, saving, ethical common-sense. Happiness and misery 
are complementary, like the imponderable light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold. The raptures of love, the supreme joys 
of creative activity, suggest higher and unexplored fields of 
happiness; on the other hand, the exquisite tortures of 
genius in morbid, secretive souls, like Keat’s, Bronté’s, 
Guérin’s, who have “ felt an inward misery growing on them 
till they dare not look within,” are morbid and morose, full 
of intimations of profounder depths of woe. Psychology 
knows no reason, unless it be found in the backward state 
of ethical science, why the heart should be deemed less 
capable of culture than the mind; why sorrow and grief are 
not as often inexcusable as ignorance or superstition; or 
why it is not as imperative for the moralist to find joy and 
beauty as for the scientist to find order in the world. We 
are as naturally impelled to hide our wretchedness as our 
defects of mental culture. No one can be always or per- 
fectly happy: but joy is positive fulness of being; sadness is 
negative and repressive. Each condition enhances the other, 
and the two often coexist in the same soul,— happiness, as 
conscious attainment and atonement, as faith in an evolu- 
tion which is slowly but surely accomplishing before our 
eyes all worthy ideals; sorrow, as an “instinct of perfec- 
tion” leading to the perfect joy that lies in self-sacrifice. 
A famous dictum of Hegel’s is that “The progress of the 
world is measured by its growth into the consciousness of 
freedom.” If this be so, freedom and happiness must coin- 
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cide; for the latter is the best criterion of ethical growth. 
Only he who is perfectly enfranchised from authority,— at 
least, in some particular sphere which may be ever so nar- 
row,— who becomes at last able to say, “ Here no one can 
teach me anything more,” he who has invented or created 
something new in the world, and far more he who has 
passed beyond all selfish hope or mortal fear,—he alone 
knows the perfect liberty of the sons of God. It is only 
souls thus liberated who have come to feel the primitive 
force of “that unsleeping secret sense” that is ready to sac- 
rifice all, even the individual being itself, in the pursuit of 
hidden, unknown good, that experience “the perfect joy 
which lies in a full self-sacrifice.” 

G. STANLEY HALL. 


PERFECTION AS A MOTIVE. 


The first thing we observe about this is, that the idea of 
perfection is peculiarly a human motive. For example, it 
seems likely that the most intelligent wild animal is per- 
fectly contented with the food and way of life provided 
in its natural constitution and surroundings,— though it is 
said, indeed, that when domesticated they entertain a strong 
sense of their superiority over their untamed cousins. The 
most skilful beaver is probably quite satisfied with the skill 
that fashions his mud-plastered hut, and dams back the 
water to keep it from being blocked with ice, and lays up 
his twigs of birch and maple to gnaw upon in winter. All 
nature, it is true, according to our modern idea of develop- 
ment, seems to show a mighty force somewhere, the pulsing 
of a vast universal life, that urges the system of things 
towards higher and higher laws of being. But the lower 
ranks of creation do not feel this consciously. A reptile has 
neither wings nor desire to fly. If the bird (as evolutionists 
declare) was developed from the reptile, it was—so far as our 
imagination can figure it— because an Almighty Hand lifted 
it from its grovelling level, and gave it, through some law of 
heredity that we know nothing about, both the aspiration 
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and the means of flight. And soon. Whether man in his 
organized form descended (or rather ascended) from the 
ape, I neither know nor care: physiologists must settle that 
one of these days the best way they can. At_any rate, it 
was not through any aspiration or desire on the part of the 
ape to perfect itself in manhood. A glimmer of half-human 
feeling, affection, reason, will has often been detected by 
those who have watched the lower animals curiously, and 
been familiar with their ways; but that glimmer never 
brightened, that we know of, into the spark of conscious 
desire cr aspiration, still less into deliberate purpose to 
better their own lot. 

And so it is, too, with the “natural man,” with the sav- 
age man, with the lower races and classes of men, with 
criminals, paupers, and tramps: their stolid contentment 
with a very wretched way of living (to which some of them 
would like to reduce us all) makes the hard, conservative 
crust of prejudice that has to be broken up before higher 
motives and ambitions can come in play. With developed 
man, on the contrary, that is the keenest of all motives. In 
mere mechanical contrivance, how marvellous, how near 
perfection, that world of invention seemed to us in Philadel- 
phia two years ago; yet in the past year between three and 
four thousand new inventions were registered and patented, 
—at the rate of about ten every day. The achievements of 
mathematics or astronomy a century ago might seem to us, 
who know so little about it, to have exhausted human 
power in that direction. But some of the most remarkable 
discoveries have been made within these last fifteen years, and 
they tell us that no branch of human knowledge is advanc- 
ing faster than these two, the oldest of all, which have 
always kept in the front rank and most advanced. I do not 
speak of it as a record of achievement, but only to illustrate 
how completely the “ pressing on to those things which are 
before,” is both the characteristic and the most essential 
motive of action, in what we do as human beings. 

Now this impulse of advance, when it becomes a conscious 
motive in the human mind, makes one of the best definitions 
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that have been given of what we mean by religion. It is, 
for example, Mr. Abbot’s definition. It is not a complete 
definition; from one point of view it is not even a good 
definition, since it makes no account of the emotion of 
piety, and only hints vaguely at the sentiment of fellowship, 
which two are perhaps the two most prominent things in 
common practical religion. We might add that it takes no 
account of the sentiment of duty; but to this the answer 
would be, that the constant, earnest, upward movement of 
the soul towards a higher life, of itself takes in the whole 
realm of conscience and practical duty. 

We are a little apt to look at this thing too narrowly. 
We do not see, as clearly as we might, how a life that is really 
higher than that we live now includes a certain harmony 
and proportion among the elements of our character, even 
more than a great stretch in any one direction. We have 
heard a great deal about the three spheres or ranges of our 
life,— physical, intellectual, and moral; and of what health 
means, or right living means, in each of these ways, or in all 
three. It is worth while sometimes to see this by force of 
its opposite or contrast. It is a very old story, at least as 
old as Socrates; but, when we are speaking of the guilt of 
men and the punishment they deserve, we do not often 
realize how horrible a punishment (if we can call it so) 
they have in the mere fact of their guilt. A desperate 
criminal, Rande, was convicted some months ago in a court 
of Illinois,—a man so desperate and vile that common 
mercy as well as common sense would say that his life 
should be forfeit if anybody’s. And yet, read any part of 
his story carefully, and behind that mask of baffled malig- 
nity and cunning, you see in this hunted wolf of a man, 
hating and hated by perhaps every creature he knew, such a 
picture of complete wretchedness, that I think every one of 
us would take his punishment ten times over, imprisonment 
or hanging, rather than be that man. 

As a social phenomenon, crime is so dreadful and afflictive 
a thing, in the appalling misery it inflicts, that all the 
scourges and bars society can employ should be used with- 
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out scruple to put it down. As a personal and moral 
phenomenon, on the other hand,—in the ruin, desolation, 
waste, misery of soul it engenders,— it should seem that we 
could only think of it with infinite pity. To be wicked is 
far more dreary and pitiful a thing than to be punished for 
being wicked; especially when we think of the seemingly 
fatal train of circumstance that has led to it. There isa 
class of the vicious and criminal, who are the enemies. of 
society, hated and feared by the rest, whom they always 
beset and menace like beasts of prey. And here is the way 
in which those who have known them best speak of them as 


a class. I copy from Dr. Maudsley’s “ Responsibility in 
Mental Disease ” : — 


This criminal class, he says, constitutes a degenerate and morbid 
variety of mankind, marked by peculiar low physical and mental charac- 
teristics. They are as distinctly marked off from honest and well-bred 
operatives, as black-faced sheep are from other breeds; so that an 
experienced detective officer or prison official could pick them out from 
any promiscuous assembly at church or market. They are scrofulous, 
not seldom deformed, with badly-formed, angular heads; are stupid, 
sullen, sluggish, deficient in vital energy, and sometimes afflicted with 
epilepsy. As a class they are of mean and defective intellect, though 
excessively cunning, and not a few of them are weak-minded and 
imbecile. The women are ugly in features, and without grace of expres- 
sion or movement. The children, who become juvenile criminals, do not 
evince the educational aptitude of the higher industrial classes; they are 
deficient in the power of attention and application, have bad memories, 
and make slow progress in learning; many of them are weak in mind 
and body, and some of them are actually imbecile. . .. Scarcely one of 
them [here he cites the surgeon-general of the Scottish prisons] can be 
said to die of one disease, for almost every organ of the body is more or 
less diseased; and the wonder to me is that life could have been sup- 
ported in such a diseased frame. On a close acquaintance with prisoners, 
of eighteen years’ standing, I consider that nine in ten are of inferior 
intellect, but that all are excessively cunning. 


Such testimony as this exhibits to us the objects of our 
dread, and hate perhaps, as really the objects of profoundest 
pity when we think of them as individuals. The frightful 
thing to consider is, that these victims of disease and 
imbecility should have such powers of mischief: that a 
murder, a conflagration, a railroad horror, may be the act of 
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a wretch whom we could hardly hold more responsible than 
an infant, an idiot, or a wild animal. This pestilence of 
crime it is the duty of society to extirpate, just as much as 
small-pox or yellow fever. It has nothing to do, in that 
regard, with moral judgment of the criminal; only with 
saving the organic life of the whole. Any methods to rid 
the world of that curse would be cruel in the same sense 
that it is cruel to amputate an ulcerated limb. Of course 
we cannot massacre our criminals; but we can and should 
prevent the growth of a criminal class. When we say, then, 
that religion means advance, we mean physical health; we 
mean intellectual, moral, social, as well as spiritual advance; 
and we are to set it, as strongly as we can, over against the 
lower and brutish life, from which it is our deliverance. 
For, again, it is by such advance that we are even now 
beyond that condition whose wreck and refuse we have seen 
in the perishing classes of modern society. It has been 
customary, from the point of view of theology, to call that 
condition the result of a fall from man’s original estate. “I 
call this the true end of education,” says Milton; “ to repair 
the ruins of our first parents, to regain to know God 
aright,” — assuming that that right knowledge, and that 
perfect state of innocence, made the original condition 
which has been lost. So Dr. Cocker thinks that the noble 
hymn of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis was 
*‘composed probably by Adam,” who (he holds) had clear 
intellectual vision of the nebular theory, the geological 
epochs, and a zodlogical classification as complete as that of 
Cuvier or Agassiz.* Such a view might seem quite the 
common sense of the subject, as late as within fifty years, to 
the average mind. No scientific person would discuss it 
seriously now. ‘But it leads me to speak, by way of con- 
trast, of advance towards a higher life in every faculty and 
capacity as human beings, as the real motive of our best 
thought and our noblest endeavor. Just as medicine and 
surgery are trying to deal with the ultimate sources and 


é * Theistic Conception of the World, p. 143. 
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conditions of disease ; just as mechanical invention seeks to 
carry to the uttermost the means of human enjoyment and 
power; just as scientific agriculture or stock-breeding aims 
to attain a standard of fertility, quality, speed, beauty, or 
strength, absolutely beyond the reach, or the thought even, 
of a former generation; just as experimental or speculative 
science widens out every year the boundaries of accurate 
knowledge, and finds still more worlds to conquer, while it 
has compassed what was far beyond the dream or suspicion 
of an older time —-such as the actual chemical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, and the connection between meteor- 
storms on the sun’s surface, and lightning, earthquake, or 
tornado upon the earth,— just so we are obliged to take into 
our conception of religion, that is, into our theory of charac- 
ter and conduct, whatever conducts us upon the plane of a 
larger and higher life. 

It is a familiar and common thing to say, that the Golden 
Age, which other generations looked back to in the past, 
our generation looks forward to in the future. That phrase 
was first formulated, I believe, by the French revolutionists, 
or socialists, of the school of St. Simon. And, as the idea 
was thought to be contrary to the Bible, it has called out an 
explosion of hostility and prejudice, as if it were anti-Chris- 
tian. But, again, it was the very genius of Hebrew proph- 
ecy, that a higher life should be realized by the chosen 
people upon earth. It was the very genius and promise of 
Christianity, not only that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand on earth, but that the higher life of men should have 
its fulfilment in eternity. Thus that forward, upward look 
received its most powerful stimulus and guidance. The 
true sphere of religion is not our speculations about the 
universe at large, or humanity at large; it is the individual 
life, of conscience, heart, and soul. It does not mean solu- 
tion of the enigma of the universe; it does not mean, either, 
the interpretation of the mystery of human destiny. Its 
best fruit, it may be, is not clear vision, is not triumphant 
faith, is nothing better than that poor humble thing we call 
“the patience of hope.” But, then, “we are saved by hope.” 
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For myself, I have, it may be, not the smallest expectation 
of a clear intellectual solution of a single one of the number- 
less dark riddles by which my life is encompassed. That is 
none of my business. At least, it is not my particular and 
pressing business. The attitude of the religious mind, in 
the last resort, is the same that we are accustomed to think 
of as that of the scientific mind,—absolute submission to 
the last and largest law of existence that has been disclosed ; 
submissive waiting, without prejudgment, for whatever more 
and larger shall yet be disclosed. 

J. H. ALLEN. 


EPISCOPALIAN VOICES.* 


The staid Congregationalists of New England, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, are destined to receive quite a shock, we 
predict. They will see the heroic and Spartan style of wor- 
ship modified before the growing influence of Episcopalian 
usages. Already, more music, more color, some liturgy and 
calendar church-days, richer edifices and ampler forms, have 
become characteristics of the regular worship in the home of 
the austere Puritan and plain Pilgrim. Already, whether 
wisely or unwisely I do not propose to say, the tendency of 
Congregational habits has been pledged to an enlargement of 
the material expressions connected with religious services. 
Our forefathers were hostile to any and every form of Epis- 
copacy, and to-day it rises on a wave of growing popularity. 
In eastern Massachusetts, it is strong with the strength of 
elements that make for progress; its voices are from men in 
earnest; it gathers to itself thoughtful minds. The shock 
which I prophesy for complacent and sleek Congregational- 
ism will come when it fully wakes up to the situation, rubs 
its eyes, and beholds its losses; when it discovers that it has 
lived too much on fictitious reputation and power. 

*Sermons. By Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1878. 


Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1878. 


Catholicity in its Relationship to Protestantism and Romanism. By the Rev. F. C. 
Ewer, 8.T.D. New York: 8. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 
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We all know the law of reaction; it is continually evinced 

in persons and in masses. New England has been intensely 
individual; each unit has been taught self-assertion. In 
religion, this resulted, naturally, as Congregationalism,— a 
form of ecclesiastical government most favorable to the 
independence of separate churches. But as to substance, 
that is to say, in regard to belief, our predecessors were Cal- 
vinists; possessors of a scheme of thought antagonistic to 
individual freedom and individual dignity. This ill-assorted 
and conflicting kind of union, however, is not uncommon in 
history, but rather the rule; at least, where a fanatical ex- 
treme is taken upon one point, there is usually the concomi- 
tant of a contradiction in some vital shape. Wesley gave 
Methodism as the entering wedge to split the rock of this 
stern and unattractive theology; but the Episcopal Church 
is offering to do much more. It promises to relieve us of 
our exaggerated estimate of local church rights, and to 
furnish a comprehensive system of church supervision which 
is regulative and yet not tyrannous; which makes all socie- 
ties members one of another. On the other hand, it is no 
friend to Calvinism, but brings, by its worthiest representa- 
tives, tidings of a God of love, and messages from a Christ 
who is life and example. It is consistent with itself as to 
administration and belief, which cannot be said of Congre- 
gationalism as we find it one hundred years ago. 

That a reaction from this form of faith and worship of our 
fathers is now operating among New England communities, 
he may see who will scan the facts. Fifty years and more 
ago, the Unitarian protest was nobly given; and nobly has 
it been maintained. But we have tried to live too long on 
protesting, until it is evident that something else must be 
employed. The Unitarian churches are very independent ; 
they suspect all alliances; they are weak by this intense 
isolation. The Unitarian attitude is anti-Calvinistic; we 
love to demolish speculative falsehoods; we are weak 
through this negative and anti spirit. Now it is not strange 
that the Episcopal’ Church recruits its ranks greatly from 
those thoughtful characters who desire a consistent, well- 
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adjusted church; who are tired of arbitrary and menacing 
theology, on the one hand, or of desultory church govern- 
ment, on the other hand. To smile at this reaction is no 
analysis of it. There is reason in it, and justification ; there 
is more of it to come. We need to study the signs of the 
times, and raise our own denomination to some greater func- 
tion in these transition days. 

The books under review are from three sincere and tal- 
ented members of the Episcopal Church. Their voices 
repay the listener. From Brooks to Ewer is all the way 
from Broad Chuych spirit to Ritualistic form. As we turn 
Phillips Brooks’ sermons, we read mostly of Christ, of spirit, 
of character. From Dr. Dix, we receive chiefly advice con- 
cerning the Church, doctrine, and formulated truth. While 
the leader of the Only Catholic Church eulogizes the priest- 
hood, enforces authority, and exacts obedience. These are 
the salient distinctions, subject to manifold shadings. 

Brooks brings out the significance of life as symbol and 
reality; he presents Christ as a pattern; he searches for a 
standard of life. His volume is the best contribution we 
have had of late to that literature which must always be but 
half itself without the magic presence and quickening voice. 
It is the veriest commonplace to say that one is disappointed 
in reading a sermon; and such an expression, so common, 
ought to convict the utterer of mental obliquity; every 
true sermon disappoints the reader because it pleased the 
hearer. It cannot please both. There are dry sermonizers 
who deceive themselves by thinking that they accomplish 
both. But we venture to affirm that no book of sermons so 
well meets all requirements as Phillips Brooks’ among 
those published the last quarter-century. They are fresh, 
thoughtful, suggestive, catholic, unostentatious, humane, 
Christian, earnest, spiritual,— what more could one reasona- 
bly ask? They come home to the good-sense and experi- 
ence of men and women; free from cant, manly in phraseol- 
ogy, healthy in tone, just in discriminations, philosophic in 
interpretation, practical in object, they will rank far above 
logical and painfully analytical discourses, and much better 
serve the wants of the world. 
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The noted rector of Trinity in New York appears in his 
book asa firm and aggressive preacher, loyally holding his 
banner on the outer walls of the church. His discourses lack 
sympathy, inspiration, amplitude. His style is vigorous and 
unclouded; the action of his mind seems unfettered by a 
doubt. No quarter is given to cavils and scepticism. In one 
sense, Macaulay was right: there is no progress to theology. 
Christ did not reveal any new truths, but gave man a new 
motive for using old truths more thoroughly. The progress 
of religion is in the application of known principles to char- 
acter; no preacher, to-day, brings any discoveries; his mis- 
sion is to impress the motive of Christianity. Love to God 
and love to man was a half-hidden preéxisting command- 
ment, emblazoned in Jesus, and so became the hope of the 
ages. Bacon, as Macaulay himself shows, did not invent or 
discover the inductive process; but he gave the world an 
undying impulse to employ it more accurately, more per- 
sistently, and on worthier objects. Even so, speaking rever- 
ently, Christ did not create the natural religious powers and 
concepts of man, but he did what no other one had done, 
and set forth a new object and a new impulse, which for 
centuries have developed religion in purer deeds and cor- 
recter thought. Dr. Dix’s book impresses us as an emphasis 
laid on this fact, with the added statement that the Church 
contains the unchanging and permanent truth. Every ser- 
mon seems to embody, in some tone or atmosphere, the con- 
viction that the Church is a glorious custodian of religious 
truth, ready in all ages to apply it and explain it. Who has 
not felt the force of this plea, even he the most doubting? 
Matthew Arnold opens his charming essay on Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets with this sentence: “Grant that the knowledge 
I get may be the knowledge which is worth having!” To 
this prayer, the Episcopal Church replies: “I have tested 
and useful knowledge in spiritual things. With me is no 
experiment. I tread a safe and well-worn path.” 
Concerning Dr. Ewer, we have a common knowledge. 
He has distinguished himself by an uncompromising advo- 
cacy of certain views and forms that, as yet, do not promise 
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wide acceptance in this country. These direct and forcible 
discourses were given to congregations composed of all 
denominations, and at request. The sincerity of this divine 
cannot be questioned, but his logic is weak. The truth 
which he seems to present to us—cleared of dense mists — 
is this: that the ministry is something more than a mob of 
individual speakers; that in our recoil from priesthood, 
priest-power, and priestcraft, we ought not to incur equal 
injuries by denying to the clergy all distinctive traits and 
authority. In Dr. Ewer’s vehement contention for the 
supremacy of priest and sacraments, we see the foregoing 
truth at heart. And is it not true that the Protestant 
clergy are falling into somewhat selfish ways? It needs no 
pessimist to say this. Summer vacations of inordinate 
length, driving bargains for large salaries and a minimum of 
work, dislike of parochial labor, selection of personal friends 
and unacquaintance with others, secular or literary side pur- 
suits and pleasures,— these features occupy an increasing 
space in the Protestant clergyman’s mind and time. To say 
that the clerical profession as a whole is better than it was 
one hundred years ago, is not sufficient. How much better? 
In what respects better? We ought to be three generations 
better than those who lived one hundred years ago. There 
is an authority that should be seen more and more in the 
ministry, arising from sacrifice, purity, wisdom, fraternity, 
conscientiousness. 

Naturally, in our study of another denomination we turn, 
to see what lessons arise for us. Here is a great church, 
historic, growing, full of diversity in unity. These voices, 
if we hear their inner tones, have messages to our own 
needs. 

The variations in the Episcopal Church, about belief in 
Christ, range from the enforcement of his transcendent 
example — the divineness of his humanity — to a cold trin- 
ity of doctrine. In the Unitarian Church these differences 
extend from the same Example and Life to a peccable and 
mythical personage. Concerning the Church, belief in the 
Episcopal body varies from a reasonable view of it as an aid, 
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an instrument, to infallibility. The Unitarians traverse the 
degrees from love of the Church as an aid to the open dis- 


use of it. 


As regards the ministry, the Episcopalians hold 


estimates grading from a view of ministers as servants of 
God and truth-speakers to the Ewer extreme,— that they 


are priests. 


In Unitarianism, we find the range to be from 


servants of God to platform speakers and debaters. It will 
thus be seen that the two denominations agree on one posi- 
tion in each section, but from that they proceed back to 
back, walking in opposite directions. 
should draw a conclusion; viz., that we need in our denom- 
ination certain balancing and valuable enlargements. We 
need them not to compare favorably with any sect or church, 
but for the strengthening of our organic life, the fulfilment 
of our mission, and the broadening of our methods. Our 
views of Christ should be more coherent and emphatic. 
Our church life requires more organization and expression. 
Our employment of the ministry needs more positive and 
If the Unitarian body cannot bear 
these improvements, then it ought to be buried ; its course is 
run; for in the flight of twenty-five years, and in the rapid 
amelioration of sects, there will arise some New Orthodoxy, 
or Episcopalian Broad Church, to snatch the sceptre of fear- 
less utterance and honest individuality from its palsied 


spiritual standards. 


hands. 


From such a fact, I 


One of the most subtle delusions, and yet the most palpa- 
ble fallacy when brought under the lens of common-sense, is 
the idea that loyalty to freedom in religion is always the 
same in watchword and method. Loyalty to religious lib- 
erty dictates divergent courses in different environments. 
The prosperity of a tree is at one time secured by pruning; 
at another time, by not pruning. The best service to free- 
dom in religion is, in one set of conditions, more room, more 
individual honesty, more protest against form and regula- 
tion; in another set of surroundings, that same cause is pro- 
moted by careful conservation of forces, by. guards against 


license and waste of energy, by restrictions. 
climax of error to suppose that an earnest, intelligent mem- 


It is the 
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ber of the Unitarian ministry is doing the cause of progress 
the best service by acting as though he were surrounded by 
limitations and hedged in by his own denomination; these 
are not his dangers; they are the dangers and impediments 
of most other denominations. For a Unitarian minister to 
lay the same emphasis on freedom, and devote the same space 
to it in sermons or essays, that Dean Stanley or Farrar would, 
in their respective work, is surely incongruous and mis- 
taken. They are emancipating a burdened church; we are 
constructing a church: they are tearing down false parti- 
tions; we have not yet made a safe shelter for our chil- 
dren. 

These books are to do us good. Carefully read, serving 
as indices to some important truths lying at the foundation 
of all religious codperation, they will generate a desire on 
our part to enter a larger and nobler sphere of denomina- 
tional existence. If we do not take that orbit, then we shall 
glimmer a short time in the religious sky only to utterly 
vanish. The historic sense must deepen in us, the proper 
appreciation of symbols extend, and the stubborn individual- 
ism of our Old School members merge its unquestioned power 
into happy and progressive alliances. We boast of our breadth 
of brotherhood, and yet we have no such array of diversity 
as Dr. Ewer on one side, and Brooks or Ward or Parks 
on the other side. We do not, as a denomination, embody 
so many contrasted elements as the Episcopal Church of this 
country. We have few places in our ranks for men who 
preach Christ like Phillips Brooks, but we have two hands 
of welcome for any ardent advocate of the Bible for Young 
People. That is to say, we have no constituency, no follow- 
ing, for such preaching as that referred to, though we may 
praise it’ in our journals, and in speeches at conventions. 
Our “breadth” is all one way. 

The whole trouble roots in some erroneous conceptions, 
as it seems to me, of Unitarian duty and procedure in this 
year of our Lord 1878. There must be a new departure; I 
speak with all modesty, and refer my warmth of statement 
to the unbending pressure of my logical faculty. Let the 

7 
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past care for the past. Unitarianism, after seventy-five 
years of growth, ought to spring from criticism into crea- 
tion; from negative into positive methods; from sheltering 
the refugees of scepticism to the advance work of codrdinat- 
ing all liberal Christianity. Men are heard to say of Phillips 
Brooks’ sermons, “That is good Unitarian preaching.” 
What do they mean? There is not a Unitarian preacher, 
with few exceptions, who, if he were to preach in substance 
as the rector of Trinity preaches, but must needs explain 
and apologize and clear himself to his brother clergy of all 
suspicion of being orthodox. Why is it, if we are so liberal 
and broad, that simple, earnest, devout enforcements of 
Christianity fail to satisfy the average Unitarian congrega- 
tion? We expect and tolerate the latest crudity of a guess 
from scientific surmises; but we rebel against a faint flavor 
of pious phraseology. I do not consider myself out of sym- 
pathy with any truly progressive symptom, either of thought 
or action, in our denomination. As Emerson says, Let us 
not be afraid to dip our pen in the deepest ink bottle. Iam 
not a partisan of any element in our body; but I would fain 
chronicle facts, and report the drift of things as my sound- 
ing-lead reveals it. Some movement is to lead religious 
activities in New England; whenever it assumes power, the 
old but ever new proclamation of Augustine will be issued : 
In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, 
charity. New Orthodoxy is advancing under this law of 
codperation; the Episcopal Church is winning her best 
ground under the same watchword; and the Unitarian 
churches must enter and conquer what they may beneath 
this wise rule of adjustment. Whatever body of religious 
workers most accurately and heartily enforces this polity 
will do the most good for sound progress, and ‘for them- 
selves. Some of us who were not natives of Unitarianism, 
and who feel grateful for its privileges and enfranchisement, 
would mourn any phase of organic life in our denomination 
that impaired those marked and heroic traits which have 
enabled us to stand in every community for free thought, 
free investigation, free speech, in theology and morals. 
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That is not the issue. We are not to consider our methods 
imperilled, save as our personal sloth or prejudice or dogma- 
tism may endanger them; our anxiety sh6uld be on the 
score of unutilized power and desultory schemes. We claim 
to be the most progressive body of Christians; and yet we 
are clinging to outgrown stages and forms of our denomina- 
tional history. Unconsciously, perhaps, we are standing 
still. The voices of the Episcopal Church convey instruc- 
tion. An evideace of error there is seen in the fact that 
Dr. Ewer is retained as a member in good standing, while 
Bishop Cummins is cast out. The tenacious ritualist is 
countenanced, but the reforming liberal is exiled. This will 
not be done again; the Reformed Episcopal element, as it 
appears hereafter in the main body, will be made at home. 
The quarrel was a mistake. The Unitarians, on the other 
hand, exhibit their favor to the ultra radicals, and make it 
uncomfortable for those of the “evangelical” type, so that 
they leave us. This, too, is a mistake. There ought to be 
room and to spare for such, and all like them. Is it an 
impossibility for our denomination to carry out the logic of 
our existence, the grounds of the cause of our ever rising in 
the multitude of divisions, and display a noble realization of 
unity? To accomplish this, we do not need great masses ; 
the varied elements may be grouped in our present small 
body. It shall be a type, a microcosm, of what this growing 
Episcopal Church is seeking to do on a large scale, and with 
impediments that do not delay us. A true unity — in fact 
as well as in name—will embrace three diversities; viz., 
diversity of religious opinions; diversity of religious cus- 
toms; diversity of religious temperaments. The basis of 
sectism is adherence to one element and its entire predomi- 
nance through the so-called unity. Unitarians are a sect, 
despite all our denials, by every exclusion of diverse Chris- 
tian views. No complete character is feasible, no symmetrical 
eultus in religion is possible, without the interaction and 
coeducation and counterbalancing influences of this diver- 
sity. Instead of meeting these ripening and corrective ten- 
dencies in our own ranks, we are obliged to seek them in 
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books, chance acquaintances, or by preconcerted meetings 
where speakers are invited to present their views. Our 
friends, the Fret Religionists, emphasize this fellowship, and 
carry it out somewhat; but it means to them, essay, debate, 
intellectual companions, whereas in the eye of a religious 
denomination it must imply work, worship, character, and 
life. 

The basilic principle on which future religious unions 
ought to be made is this: Righteousness the test, not 
doctrinal agreement; character the standard of fellowship, 
not theological unanimity; unity of faith, diversity of 
dogma; piety first, speculation afterwards; goodness the 
primary tie, belief the secondary affiliation. In assuming 
this position, Unitarianism has been unjustly judged: by 
other denominations. It has been assumed that we argued 
the inconsequence and non-importance of belief in its rela- 
tions to character. We have been called shallow, superfi- 
cial, easy-going, and trivial in our philosophy of human 
nature and conduct. It has been charged, time and again, 
that our ruling sentiment is, if a man’s life is right, it is of 
no consequence what his views are, or whether he has any. 
Critics have perpetrated this wrong whose reputations 
led us to expect better things. I do not say that we never 
gave any justification for these absurd indictments, by our 
exaggerated emphasis on conduct, and our vague eulogy of 
morality. But I can affirm that the charges are false. 
What we have proclaimed is this, and it is the same 
truth that now wins popularity and recruits in churches 
once hostile to us,;—men will entertain different doctrines ; 
they must, for Nature has decided it. The older the world, 
the more abundant these religious theories and opinions. 
Let them stand in their places, each honest mind keeping its 
individual views, but never elevate them to tests of charac- 
ter, or evidences of goodness, or proofs of acceptance with 
God. We have demanded, with all the earnestness in our 
souls, that theology be cultivated, truth be found, clear 
thought be encouraged, deep convictions be formed, for 
these are the moulders of action and the determining 
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sources of impulse and character; but we as impressively 
contended that Christ never required these intellectual 
fruits, to prove discipleship; that the New Testament is full 
of proofs showing widely diverse beliefs in the early Church. 
Belief most certainly decides conduct, when belief is earnest 
and sincere. What aman thinks, that he is. But it does 
not follow that every doctrine is made to press on the will, 
or to vitally color emotion; although I believe that no 
speculative dogma exists which cannot be used as a practi- 
cal force in human conduct. Our leading principle is now 
becoming popular; it is taken up by the people; common- 
sense dictates to the theologian and preacher, in sects that 
have fought us bitterly, the terms of true Christian union. 
All that I have argued for in this article is the realization of 
our original principle; let us rise to the glorious oppor- 
tunity, to the new work and new fellowship in which we 
shall cut away nothing that we have, but add rich elements. 
One of these preachers under review has said in conversa- 
tion: “If there are to be rationalists, I want them in my 
denomination or church. If there are to be ritualists, I 
want them too. And so I want every element that must 
be.” Why, that is our own voice, our own spirit! There 
are certain verifiable reasons and solid facts why Unitarian- 
ism — as our movement is called — can make excellent prog- 
ress in this new fellowship (for it is new to the world at 
large), this grand catholicity. We are in the line of it, 
flexible in organization, with the genius of inclusion ; we are 
not fettered by mental reservations; we are close to the 
simple tastes and preferences of the masses, yet cultivating 
to a wiser degree than heretofore the expression of religion 
in form and participation. We have no past to deny, but a 
record to complete. 

That this enlargement and fulfilment of Unitarianism is 
certain, I do not say. That it is possible, I believe. That it 
ought to occur, we may allaffirm. We may say becomingly 
that our influence has been felt throughout all sects. Not 
in vain our protests against creed-tyranny, and ecclesiastical 
domination. Not in vain these years of argument and plea 
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for thought, honesty, character, and love in religion. Not 
in vain the leaven of courage we have diffused, which now 
reappears in so many current church reforms. All this re- 
quires fulfilment, or else truly our “mission ” is well-nigh 
ended. Others will take up our work in more adequate 
forms. The demand upon us is to add to the fearless inde- 
pendence and humanity of our past the utterance of more 
positive Christian truths, more thorough organization of 
church life and work, and higher ideas as to fellowship and 
unity. 

E. A. Horton. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN CITIES.* 


I beg in advance to be pardoned for the omission, in large 
measure, both of historical illustrations, and of the argu- 
ments founded upon them, which might have given interest 
to the detailed statements, made in this paper, of the possi- 
ble duty of the Church. 

For I ought to speak in less than half an hour of what the 
Church ought to do to meet one of the great social difficul- 
ties of the time. If I succeed simply in enumerating her 
best lines of attack, with illustration sufficient to show 
even what I mean, I shall be satisfied, and you ought to be. 
The discussion by others which is to follow will give op- 
portunity to show if my statements are exaggerations, or if 
they should be stronger. It will also suggest duties of the- 
Church, to which, in so brief a statement, I make no allusion. 


I. The fact is patent—to ‘some men it is lamentable — 
that the tendencies of our times throw men more than ever 
into cities. The nature of modern travel, with its radiating 
centres of movement, is one reason. The subserviency of 
all industries to these giants of our own creation — the 
water-wheels or the steam-engines which do our work for 
us—is another. Thus, seventy years ago, some of the best 
printing in this country was done in small country towns. 
The Horace Greeley, who served as an apprentice, could, 


*A paper read at the Philadelphia Conference, Oct. 31, 1878, by E. KE. liale. 
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work a printing-press as well in a village asin a city. The 
exigencies of the printing of to-day break up so simple an 
arrangement, and throw the best work on the large centres. 
And this is only one instance where I might name, I will not 
say one hundred, but many thousands, similar. The tenden- 
cy is observed not in America only, but in Europe. The 
country is depopulated; the cities increase. With that in- 
crease there come advantages; there come disadvantages ; 
there come great responsibilities. What is the special part 
of the Church in these responsibilities ? 

From the moment when Jesus Christ told the apostles not 
to stop chatting at the wayside, but to preach in the towns 
of Israel, the real disciples have understood the real exi- 
gency. It is by no accident, but by an eternal law of Chris- 
tianity, that such a man as Paul, with the sort of work he 
had in hand, took the great cities as his permanent places of" 
work. And it is to be noticed, in passing, that Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome are the great centres of the religious 
activity of the early Church, as they were of all other activi- 
ties of the time. The Church had far too much to do then, 
to expect to carry out her purposes in any Valley of Humil- 
iation, in any St. Katherine’s Convent, in any Val Ombrosa 
or any Clairvaux. She went to work in cities, because in 
cities there was most to do. If it were only in obedience to 
the direction of that unknown African bishop who coun- 
selled an elder to “go work where there was most devil,” 
the Church, even then, understood her purpose. 

It happens with us, however, that our large cities were, 
but a generation or two ago, quiet little towns. It therefore 
happens that most of our religious machinery, if I may take 
a very poor name, is largely that of the villages; or, if you 
please, of the thriving country towns which made up the 
greater part of this country two generations ago. While it 
is said that a third part of our population is now in cities of 
fifty thousand people and more,* it is to be remembered that 
seventy-five years ago there was not a city in America of 


*I have not been able to verify this statement, nor do I believe that the statistics 
exist for its verification. But it approaches the truth nearly, The census of next 
year will show how nearly.— £. E. H. : 
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that size, and that fifty years ago there were not ten such. 
Our customs are largely those which had been tested, and 
proved not insufficient, in the habits of much smaller towns 
than we have now. In such towns, everybody knew every- 
body; the schools, the parties, the daily work, brought 
every one face to face with everybody. Scarcely an outcast 
family, two or three miles from that typical “centre,” 
marked by a church, a school-house, and a blacksmith’s shop, 
but the children were known by all the neighbors’ children. 
They picked berries together; they fished together; they 
went to school together. If there were sickness, the neigh- 
bors watched with the sick. If there were death, the neigh- 
bors attended with decent tenderness to the funeral. It is 
by no means Utopian to say that this condition of society, 
vith all its advantages side by side with its disadvantages, 
with this mild police, absolutely pitiless in its searchings of 
the inmost character of every cabin, is still possible, even in 
towns of ten or fifteen thousand people. It is not in such 
towns that coiners or the forgers of paper money conceal 
themselves. It is not in such places that detectives look for 
those who have escaped from arrest. 

No. It is in cities rather that men are hidden from each 
other; and the larger the city, the more certain the conceal- 
ment. Napoleon the Great, at the height of his power, said, 
and said truly, “ There are many men in the cellars of Paris 
who never heard my name.” A writer in the London 
Times, with cruel truth, adds a verse yet more terrible to 
the terrible denunciations of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew : — 

When the Son of Man sits on the throne of his glory, and the rich of 
“ Belgravia” or of “ May Fair” say to him, “ Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister to thee?’”—when he replies, “ Verily, I say unto you, inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me,” 
then shall they reply: “Yes, dear Lord, but when did we see them? 
They were in St. Giles, they were in the rookeries by the river, and we 


were at the West End, where no policeman permitted them to enter and 
no miracle had given them a home.” 


Such separation of class from class, calling from calling, 
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race from race, the parting of the stranger from those to the 
manner born, of the ignorant from the learned, of the rich 
from the poor, is the patent terror of city life, its great 
misery and disadvantage, to be held in mind as the general 
source of the sin, disease, and misery which the Church is 
appointed to remove. 


II. Very fortunately for the Church in her duty in these 
lines, her traditions and theories are all right. Trust the 
Four Gospels for that, with their unflinching radicalisms! 
Not the grandest marble pile, of the most exquisite uphol- 
stery, and the most comfortable provision for the luxurious 
worship of the rich, but pretends that these accommodations 
are intended also for the poorest and the vilest. Nay, as to 
the appointed ministers of that Church, the word “ pretend ” 
would not be fair. They really want that such common use 
of the noblest and most beautiful facilities, if I may so 
speak, shall be open to all. Nothing need be said about the 
improvement of the theory; the difficulty is in practice. 
Let us, however, once admit that the difficulty is very great, 
and is central, and the fact that the theory is right is a very 
great help to us. While it is true, as it is strange, that to a 
considerable extent professional people go to one church 
and mechanics to another, and day-laborers, if they go at all, 
to another, and rich people, when they go at all, to yet 
another,— this is not absolutely true. It is true only “toa 
considerable extent.” And, with regard to other classifica- 
tions, nothing of that sort is true. Strangers in the town 
and those born in it go to the same church. Old people 
and young people go to the same church. Happy people 
and unhappy people go to the same church. People with- 
out children and people with children go to the same church. 
So that even the existing life of any church in any city now 
does give opportunities by which all its members may go to 
work to bridge the horrid chasms of city life, and even to 
fill them up. The Sunday-school of a church, its organized. 
charities, the accidents of meeting in the porch and in the 
pews, even the much-ridiculed but essential Christian “ par- 
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ish sociable,” are all so many means by which A and Z, 
B and X, may leap frém their preordained place in some 
formal alphabet, and come into real communion and vital 
sympathy with letters quite at the other end of the same 
alphabet. The Church, probably, is better provided, even in 
its worst estate, with the machinery for bridging such gulfs 
than is any other social organism of our time. Only let 
the Church, its ministers and its people —all its people — 
bear in mind the danger. As an old abolitionist bore in 
mind always the horrors of slavery, let a Christian man of 
to-day, who lives in a large city, bear in mind the horrors of 
the heathen separation of castes and classes from each other 
in a large city. Let every man do this, and not leave it to 
three or four saints in each congregation, selected by the 
law of natural selection. Of any congregation of a hundred 
families, each of the fifty longest resident in the town should 
make it their business to know intimately, tenderly, sympa- 
thetically, some one family of the fifty who are newest 
comers in the town; and let each of the fifty families of newer 
comers make it a business to know intimately, tenderly, 
sympathetically, some one family in the town which has no 
church, no Sunday home, and is, indeed, “ at large.” 

Iam quite willing to admit the danger of exaggeration 
here. I am quite eager to warn young people of it. It is 
simply absurd for any head of a family or any of its mem- 
bers, in a large congregation, to pretend even to know by 
sight all the other members of a congregation. It is absurd 
to pretend to much personal interest in all of them, or to 
zarry much personal sympathy to the joys or sorrows of a 
large number. Now, real personal sympathy is what we 
need. Do not let us throw that away by substituting for it 
a general, moony smile of Pickwickian approbation, be- 
stowed on everything and everybody. The number of per- 
sons who can be really tenderly knit together in profitable, 
tender society is not known; but it is very small. One 
writer limits it to thirty-seven,— men, women, and children. 
Do not spoil good society by trying for too much. But make 
it sure that in the range of your real sympathy, of your 
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frequent and vital interest, is at least one family in the 
town, who, but for you, would be lonely, would be wretched, 


would perhaps curse the day they came there, if not the day 
they were born. 


III. Speaking thus in general of the business of the 
Church in filling up chasms, I may speak very briefly of 
distinct details which are much discussed by the theorists: 

1. How far is an organized congregation an agent, as such, 
of public charity? Is it, in our American life, such an agent 
at all? 

To which, as to many such questions, the answer may be 
“yes” or “no.” Everything depends on the extent to 
which Christianity has swayed the State. Lamartine, who 
ought’ to know, says that if France had ever had the Chris- 
tian pluck of the Protestants of Queen Elizabeth’s time who 
made the English Poor Laws, France would have been 
saved all her civil wars, and her “socialism” of this genera- 
tion. That magnificent system of Poor Laws we inherit. 
Under it, the State takes the great Christian responsibility 
of seeing that no child of God starves or is cold or is naked. 
That is true in theory. But we all know how easy it is for 
officials of a State to become Bumbles and Dogberries. 
We all know that alms-giving kills and only charity gives 
life. The Church and its members must be the closest and 
most jealous watchmen over all public charities. What is 
void they must fill; what is torpid they must electrify; to 
what is dead they must give life. I should say that any 
American city was in a bad way where any church had a 
distinct charity of large scope and campass left long on its 
hands; for I should say that its members and those of 
other churches should have worked —at the caucus, by the 
press, in the councils — for the permanent establishment of 
that organized charity as the work of all the Christianity of 
the town. But, on the other hand, there are so many dropped 
stitches, so many gaps to fill in the detail of administration, 
that I should say any church was in a bad way unless it 
were so organized and officered that, day or night, it could 
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attend with the Master’s own promptness to any duty in 
charity, which larger agencies, less spiritual and less spirited, 
had passed by. 

And what I say of charitable organization I may say, 
without so much detail of arrangements, for education. Let 
the Church lead the way where there are deficiencies. But 
let it give up the detailed effort as soon as these deficiencies 
are supplied. 

For instance, my neighbors in Hollis Street Church in 
Boston, seeing the need of practical, industrial education in 
Boston, established in their own vestry an evening school, to 
train boys in carving and simple carpentry. The success of 
the school proved the necessity. That school has long since 
outgrown those limits. Industrial education, growing from 
that germ, takes larger and larger proportions every month, 
and will probably force itself into the public system. With 
such real success, Hollis Street Church may, of course, give 
up its industrial school for boys. The measure of its success 
is its abandonment of what is no longer necessary. In pre- 
cisely the same way, Warren Street Chapel founded the first 
evening schools for adults in Boston. The usefulness of the 
schools was evident. It was clear there should be more. 
But when the officials of the city were approached, they 
refused.. Their legal advisers even said it was unconstitu- 
tional for the public to sustain such schools, because they 
were “class-schools.” All the same, Warren Street Chapel 
and similar establishments maintained them and enlarged 
them. In the end, the city had to establish them, even if it 
built on the ruins of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
The city maintains them now, and the Constitution does not 
seem to suffer. These all, however, are schools simply for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. There was still need for 
evening schools of a higher grade, for the higher mathe- 
matics, the languages, and drawing. The Christian Unity 
Society filled this gap. It established such schools, demon- 
strated their success, and the city of Boston was glad 
enough to take them up and carry them on, in its evening 
high school, and free drawing schools. Indeed, the system 
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of these drawing schools has been adopted by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for all its larger towns. I take my 
instances from Boston because that is my home. But every 
large American city can tell just such stories. The principle 
seems to be that, as the separate church is an organization, 
compact, willing, and intensely vital, in close communica- 
tion, at the same time, with all classes, it ought to be the 
first to find gaps and stop them, to find needs and supply 
them. 

A good deal has been said, and a good deal more has been 
dreamed, about the duty of the Church in providing amuse- 
ment in largé cities. A great mistake is certainly made by 
well-meaning people who would fill up the hours when a 
workingman is not at work, by what they call “useful 
knowledge,” “improving lectures,” and the like. Now, 
work is work, and exhaustion is exhaustion. It is only 
within a very limited range, hardly worth considering in 
this connection, that, to a man who has worked eight hours 
in a day, any change of real work shall refresh him. Of dif- 
ferent organizations which have grappled with this problem of 
amusement, the Union for Christian Work in Providence is 
the most successful known to me; and they would say that 
they were much dissatisfied with their results. All the 
same, I learned a lesson there which is worth repeating 
here. I sat in their great amusement-room one evening, 
watching fifty or more young men and boys playing baga- 
telle, parlor billiards, checkers, chess, and the rest, and I 
wondered that not one woman joined in the games; for 
there were as many as twenty girls sitting by themselves in 
a corner looking on. I asked the lady in attendance why 
those girls did not join in the games. She said they were 
too tired. She was careful to ask them every evening to 
make up a party for one or other of the numerous games 
in the room, but they always said they were too tired. 
Yet it was an entertainment for them simply to come into 
the warm room, and to sit and look on. Think of that, my 
dear madam, when you are dreaming of amusements for the 
masses of the people. Remember that the girl who has 
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spent eleven hours a day in the making of paper boxes, so 
that your embroidered handkerchief, for instance, may have 
@ proper place to sleep in when you also go to bed,—remem- 
ber that, at the end of the eleventh hour, she is very tired. 
She is too tired to read.- She is too tired to listen to “im- 
proving lectures.” She is too tired even to play dominos, 
She can only amuse herself by looking on. 


IV. I have thus far followed the convenient and, as I 
believe, philosophical statement of some of our recent 
writers who classify the duties of a church under the heads 
of charity, education, hospitality, and worship. The illus- 
trations which I have chosen refer to the first three of these 
subdivisions of its work. Let me now try to present 
at once a syllabus or statement of what might be the 
arrangements of any large church in one of our cities. 

Considering the cost of our church edifices in cities,— 
what railroad men call the plant, necessary in all our enter- 
prises,— it is not economical, it is certainly not American, 
and least of all is it Christian, to use them as little as they 
are used, when a single service on Sunday is our only occu- 
pation of them. Yet the problem what to do with a church, 
although it come to us ready finished from antiquity, has 
puzzled even the noblest custodians of the finest cathedrals 
in England. Let me suggest what seems possible, not per- 
haps with our usual working force, but with the working 
force any one of our congregations might command, if it 
were as much in earnest as that model congregation at 
Antioch, who were willing even to send away their own 
best ministers to save the world, because they knew they had 
so much force left at home. 

As we live, I would attempt no change in the ordinary 
morning service of our churches, except.such as would make 
its ritual of worship and praise more interesting. Be sure 
of unity from the first word of invocation to the last of 
benediction. Let preacher, people, and choir bear in mind 
that worship and thanksgiving are the chief object of the 
occasion. All this adjusts itself when the choir understand 
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that they also are ministers of religion, and when the minis- 
ter is not jealous of the choir. There I speak as one who 
knows. 

Let the Sunday-school service be in the care of a separate 
person who can give time enough to his arrangements for it. 
Let the evident interest taken in the oldest pupils make it 
important ; and give it dignity in the eyes of the youngest. 
It should not be confined to the congregation, but to all per- 
sons who wish to use Sunday for study. And, therefore, 
classes for everything which illustrates the work of God with 
man should be introduced. In especial, in our time, classes 
in history and in natural history, as in botany, geology, and 
the rest, and classes in all the languages, would find part 
in it. 

The morning service now has been mainly for the congre- 
gation. For the afternoon, give a service for the people at 
large, tax-payers or no, and make it as attractive and sym- 
pathetic as your best wisdom can arrange. The “ Vesper 
Service,” as our people familiarly call it, will be found, I 


think, the best service for this ministry at large. Use your 


grand organs, avail yourself of the readiness of your sympa- 
thetic choir, fall back on the endless resource of Scripture 
for a service mostly of prayer and praise. No harm if there 
be not a word of exhortation from the pulpit, except such 
exhortation as Isaiah or Ezekiel or Paul or John or the 
Saviour have given. It is quite possible that their words 
may be as eloquent on that day as your minister’s. 

You have left, now, the evening, in which you would be 
glad to have your church of use. On the other hand, you 
have now a population of workingmen and women, rested 
from their week’s work, dressed in their better clothes, 
wondering what they shall do with Sunday evening before 
work days begin again. A church with force enough and 
zeal enough could use this evening for the real instruction 
of the people in the things of this life. What a chance for 
these popular addresses to which our Brother Harrison 
points with such solemnity in his remarkable Atlantic arti- 
cles! What a chance for such men as our chairman here, as 
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Mr. Curtis, as Mr. Sanborn, as Dr. Harris, as Mr. Harrison 
himself, to teach the people why their babies die and how 
they are to be kept alive, to teach the poor why they are 
poor and how they shall grow rich, to teach the Irishman 
‘why his race has been kept down and by what sure training 
it shall rise, to teach the pauper what wealth and luxury for 
him and his there are waiting for him within forty-eight 
hours’ journey, and how he and his are to go there! Ido 
not say the minister of a church is to do this. Very likely 
he does not know enough. But I do say that any church 
has force enough to arrange for this, and to pay for it. And 
I say that when any church does steadily so arrange, the 
people of that section will begin again to see that “the 
Church” stands for a great reality. They will see it is no 
longer a private club for a few men’s spiritual luxury, but 
that it is a great society for the saving of the world. 

For the week-day uses of a church and its connected 
rooms,—the more of them the better,—I should give no 
advice in detail but this: Let them be always warm and ready 
for any use. Then let any member of the congregation 
have the use of them for any purpose in which the rest can 
engage. Thus, if any one wants a class in botany, let her 
have a parlor for her class; if one wants a class in German, 
let him have a parlor for his class. If three girls want to 

_ meet to read a history lesson, let them have a key anda 
parlor. If ten children want to make clothes for sick babies, 
let them have a key and a parlor. If two or three like 
to meet together for song and praise and prayer, there 
are the keys and a parlor. There is no question about a 
minister’s presence; these are affairs of the people. If the 
boys and girls want to act a play for the yellow-fever 
sufferers, help them, as far as you do help them, by giving 
them their rooms, their gas-light, and their fuel. Newman 
Hall goes so far—and I think he is right —as to open his 
large church itself, several times a week, for the most popular 
evening lectures which he can provide for the people of his 
neighborhood. Thus the lecturer obtains for nothing the 
use of the large church, and the people receive for almost 
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nothing, therefore, the entertainment of the evening. Once 
more, they gain that sense of what the Church is for,—truth, 
love, light, and a common blessing,— which men are said to 
have gained, and I hope truly said, when from the rough 
cruelty of barons they went any day into the great nave of 
the cathedral, and found God’s justice administered there. 

If the Holy Spirit be in your congregation, there will be 
found holy work enough for your church parlors, and each 
day will be made there a holiday. In the joys and duties of 
education, of hospitality, of charity, and of worship, a body 
of men and women, consecrated to these duties and these 
joys, will not doubt long as to the detail. 


V. In the very suggestive address made by Mr. Speaker 
Long at Saratoga, he said, in twenty words, the eternal 
truth about the dangers of communism and the madness of 
socialism : — 

“Had every rich man maintained a personal interest in 
the men he employed, you would not be afraid to-day.” 

There is the whole story. If, by such agencies as I have 
hinted at, those to whom much has been given have, without 
condescension, but in the real spirit of Christian brotherhood, 
opened the doors for an easy intercourse with those to whom 
less has been given,—if the rule of give and take, teach and 
learn, lend and borrow, help and be helped, fairly works itself 
into the society of large cities, as it already exists in the 
simpler social order’ of the country,— there will be no social 
ism but Christian socialism, and no communism but the com- 
munism in which a man bears his brother’s burdens. When 
you spend three months in the country, my dear madam, 
you would know if the brother of the little boy who brings 
your milk were dying in consumption. Your flowers would 
be at his bedside, your jellies would tempt his appetite, your 
pictures would amuse his long hours, nay, your own minis- 
try with his sister, morning and night would bind you and 
that family together in tender memories while you lived. 
And is it impossible, for the nine months that you live in 
Philadelphia, for you to know if the brother of the boy who 
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brought your beef from the market this morning is dying in 
consumption? When you were in the country, that bright 
girl who brought the eggs was singing a stave of a song as 
she went down the avenue, and you called her back. She 
sang it through, blushing to the eyes, as you sat on the 
piazza. You called her into the parlor, and, to her delight, 
you played an accompaniment on the piano. Then your 
daughter May there made her promise to come again; and at 
last the two girls met every day. You took pride and pleas- 
ure in developing that rich contralto. You were glad 
indeed that talent so rare should not be wasted. Yes! and 
is there any eternal law why May should not take the same 
sort of interest in the girl who will bring the eggs to the 
door this afternoon in town? What is the spell on life in 
cities, which compels us to deal only with people whose 
clothes are bought at the same shops with ours, while in the 
country we are permitted to deal with all the sons and 
daughters of our Father, God? 


VI. Lastly, there is some encouragement for efforts in the 
reversal of the tide which has been sweeping people-from 
the country into the cities. If some industries can be most 
cheaply conducted in the city, some are best conducted in 
smaller towns. And agriculture, thank God, cannot be con- 
ducted under roofs or cloisters. Ask the ship-builders of 
New York and Brooklyn where their industry is going. 
I learn, with interest, that in this great shipment of living 
cattle, which is a part of our contribution to the daily bread 
of England in this Great Harvest Year of ours, there are 
decided advantages in landing cattle at the small ports, 
rather than at Liverpool, Bristol, or London. Mr. Olmsted, 
of the Central Park, whose name alone carries authority, 
said to me once that while he has devoted so much of life to 
the ruralizing of the cities, he took an equal interest in the 
urbanizing of the country, watching, for instance, for the 
good of those sections where population is even now dimin- 
ishing. Our friend, Mr. William Gannett, in that charming 
enterprise which he called the “ Children’s Week,” by which 
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the poorer children in Boston get an outing in summer, 
worked most successfully in this direction of reversing the 
tide. A similar enterprise, under the suggestion and stimu- 
lus of an invalid in Brooklyn who could not leave her 
room, and under the personal direction of Rev. Mr. Parsons, 
has brought into your Pennsylvania hills, last year and this 
year, waifs and strays from the wynds and alleys of Brook- 
lyn. The Boston Christian Union in the last summer ar- 
ranged for the summer holidays for more than one thousand 
children. Such enterprises have the advantage that they 
grow, from their own life, by naturallaw. The gulf between 
the city and country is bridged every time it is passed over. 
Every child makes friends, and the affectionate relations 
thus brought about, being relations of sympathy, bear fruit 
which has seed in itself of after fruit. Thus does every- 
thing multiply itself, if within it there be life eternal. 

With this rainbow of hope, I must end. I have exceeded 
the time you assigned to me, yet I have only entered upon 
the subject. I have, however, given to you ample subjects 
for discussion. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


A greatly increased interest in biblical studies is one of 
the encouraging features of the times. Ewald’s History of 
Israel produced a profound and ever-deepening impression 
on the minds of thoughtful students. Kuenen’s works, lead- 
ing in the same direction, with more radical changes in the 
methods and results of critical studies, have kept alive the 
interest, while many works suggested by these have helped 
to modify and diffuse their views by presenting them in a 
more concise or more popular form. No one work has done 
more in this way for those who speak the English language 
than Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. The most 
recent work that we have seen is a handsome and attractive 
volume of three hundred pages, called The Bible of To-Day, 
a course of lectures by John W. Chadwick, published in 
New York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mr. Chadwick has made use of the most recent literature, 
especially of the Dutch scholars, exercising his own judg- 
ment in accepting or rejecting their views. But he sympa- 
thizes with them so far that his book may be regarded as a 
summary of the most advanced opinions now reached by 
that school of critics. It is no dry compendium of what 
other people have said. It is all alive with his own individ- 
uality. However much he may owe to them, and however 
largely he may adopt their methods and results, he does not 

‘accept them till he has made them his own by fusing them 
in the alembic of his own mind, and stamping the impress of 
his own thought upon them. He deals in clear and vigor- 
ous statements in regard to the authorship of the different 
parts of the Bible, the way in which they were made 
up, and the probable date of their origin. We know of no 
other book which in so small a compass gives so clearly and 
intelligently an equal amount of information in regard to 
what the most eminent Dutch critics have been doing, and 
the conclusions at which they have arrived. Students of 
theology will of course prefer to examine for themselves the 
original authors. Indeed, every real student who wishes to 
get, not at the opinions of a school, but at the truth, will go 
behind all the critics to the writings on which their skill 
and wonderful ingenuity have been exercised, and which, 
some of them for more than two thousand years, have exer- 
cised on the thought and life of the world an influence far 
greater than any other writings have ever had. 

Mr. Chadwick does not profess to go very deeply into the 
original sources of critical knowledge. He does not under- 
take to furnish the references which are needed by the criti- 
cal student. To the common reader, who has not time to 
examine even such books as Kuenen’s, his work is a valuable 
one, showing, in a concise and interesting way, what has 
been done by one class of biblical scholars, and the spirit in 
which they carry on their work. He may be regarded as an 
authority on one side of the question. We see in his book 
ample proof of his familiarity with those whose opinions he 
substantially adopts, but no evidence of familiarity with 
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what has been said on the other side, or of a sympathy which 
would enable him to understand it. While, therefore, we 
confidently recommend the book as a clear, condensed, and 
enthusiastic statement of the views and arguments on one 
side, we cannot commend it as a wise, impartial, comprehen- 
sive, or judicial view of the great subject which it treats. 

There are three ways of coming to the Bible for the pur- 
pose of critical investigation. 

I. We may take it for granted that the text of the Bible 
in every part, as we now have it, is substantially what it was 
at its origin,—the word of God,—so that any criticism or 
inquiry in regard to the genuineness or authenticity of any 
part is forbidden. All that we have to do is to find out its 
meaning, and obey. 

II. We may go to it as a remarkable collection of writings 
which have had an extraordinary influence in the world. 
But we must reduce everything in them to the range of our 
ordinary human experience. All that lies beyond that, in 
the realm of what we are pleased to term supernatural or 
miraculous, must be cut off as utterly incredible. Books 
glowing with what purports to be light from heaven, and 
weighed down with messages of the most solemn import, 
professing to come directly from God, must be shorn of 
everything that goes to make up their most striking charac- 
teristic. The @ priori denial of the possibility of a revela- 
tion from God to man, or of what we may consider as a 
miraculous interposition or attestation, narrows down the 
field of inquiry by excluding at the outset that which, more 
than anything else, makes the Bible what it purports to be, 
—the record of revelations from God to man. Before we 
come to it, we prejudge the whole case in this important 
particular. This is the position taken in The Bible of To-Day 

At Philadelphia, Mr Chadwick said of the New Criticism 
of the Old Testament: “Its leading principle is that we are 
not to assume the supernatural origin or contents of this 
collection of books.” But he does assume that such an 
origin or contents would be impossible. 

III. We may come to the Bible as we would come to any 
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other extraordinary collection of writings, entirely free to 
examine them as they are, each one by itself, and all in their 
relation to each other. We hold ourselves free to look into 
their claims, their external history, their internal marks of 
genuineness or authenticity, and to judge of the truths or the 
errors which they contain. We are bound by noa priori 
limitations on our liberty of thought or investigation, but 
are free to exercise our faculties on every question that may 
come up in regard to time, contents, authorship, and inter- 
pretation. We claim no right to confine all possible experi- 
ences of the human soul within the limits which our 
thoughts have traversed, and to exclude as unreal andi 
untrue everything that transcends those limits. Judged by 
this standard, Mr. Chadwick’s book is one which will hardly 
bear examination. He shuts up the possibility of our rela- 
tions with God within limits altogether too narrow. He 
does not leave room for the full and free exercise of our 
highest reason. 

He takes the ground that religion has come to its present 
position by a natural process of evolution. “It is no ladder 
let down. It is no supernatural revelation. It is built from 
the earth up, with various blunder and mishap. It is an evo- 
lution, step by step, from small and poor beginnings to such 
conclusions as are still remote.. From fetichism and Nature- 
worship up to the filial heart of Jesus!” (pp. 78-9.) 
This, as he says (p. 152), is the leading idea to which every- 
thing else has to yield. If, therefore, in what purports to 
be the early portions of the history, there are grand ideas of 
God, this, of itself, is evidence that those writings were pre- 
pared at a much later period. The theory is made first, and 
then the facts are adapted to it. In order to sustain this 
theory, the order of the Bible history has to be essentially 
transposed. Now, we are not going to follow him through 
his whole course, or to enter into any minute examination of 
particulars. The theory rests on a deceptive basis. There 
has been a progress in the religious ideas of the world. But 
this progress, in any one race or nation, has not been so reg- 
ular that the ideas would serve of themselves to mark the. 
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age in which they prevailed. We recognize the office of 
criticism in separating the different portions of the Bible, in 
tracing, as far as possible, the different documents which have 
entered into their composition, and the times to which they 
belong. A great deal has been done in this way to get at 
their true meaning, and to enable us to read them intelli- 
gently. But what evidence is there of the gradual evolu- 
tion of religion among the Hebrews? None except what 
we find in the Bible. We have, then, no right to assume © 
that the theory is true, and then to arrange the different 
parts of the Bible so as to sustain the theory. This is taking 
for granted the very point to be proved. 

Let us test this theory by looking into a period which we 
know something about. Jesus certainly was no worshipper 
of idols. The loftiest spiritual worship of God was the 
centre of his teachings. But how was it with those who 
professed to be his disciples, five centuries, and, still more, 
ten or twelve centuries, after his death? First, the worship 
of Christ as one and coequal with God, then the worship of 
Mary the mother of God, then the worship of the saints and 
of images, came in, one after another. Was this an evolu- 
tion in the natural order and progress of the race? The 
doctrine of evolution as a steady progress will not stand. 
The history of the world, so far as we see it distinctly, goes 
against it. When the highest truth has been revealed and 
the loftiest spiritual worship has been proclaimed, a few of 
the purest minds accept it, and, with the morality which 
accompanies it, make it the point of departure for a higher 
civilization. On that rock the new church is founded. But 
there is always a tendency in the race to fall away from the 
highest ideal, and to seek out some sort of idolatrous wor- 
ship, with a lower standard of morals. This is what we have 
seen in the history of the Christian Church. Holy men, 
reformers, men of grand ideas and consecrated lives, have 
come, from century to century, to call those around them 
back to the better thought and life of a by-gone age. There 
is progress, on the whole, but not a steady progress, nor 
including the whole race. High positions are gained, the 
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better thought and life pervade larger masses, and then 
comes a falling away. 

This is just what we see in the Old Testament history,— 
a revelation of divine truth as the-best minds were able to 
bear it; then a degenerate, idolatrous age; then prophets and 
holy men to denounce the judgments of heaven upon the 
people, and to recall and reclaim them from their evil prac- 
tices,— the truth revealed going always in advance of the. 
popular mind. 

We cannot enter into details. But the two things that 
we have pointed out,— the exclusion of whatever seems to 
be supernatural, and the theory of evolution,— when rigidly 
and conscientiously applied to the study of the Bible, must 
necessarily vitiate the character of the work performed. 

The theory, we believe, is a faulty one. But we do not 
see that Mr. Chadwick has carried it out with any consist- 
ency in many parts of the volume before us.. For example, 
he says: “The oldest fragment of any size which it [the 
Pentateuch] contains extends from Exodus xxi. to xxiii. 19 
[p. 44], and dates from the ninth century before Christ,” or 
three hundred and eighty years after Moses. “In the ten 
commandments, we approach him [Moses] most nearly.” 
(p. 98.) The book of Deuteronomy was written about 621 
B.C., or six hundred and fifty years after the death of Moses. 
But the document which contains the bulk of Numbers and. 
Leviticus, together with considerable parts of Genesis and 
Exodus, was not prepared till 450 B.C. (p. 46.) The ten 
“ words’ or commandments, which contain the fundamental 
principles of all subsequent legislation and of public and 
private worship and morality, belong to the oldest docu- 
ment. The next oldest passage from Exodus xxi. to xxiii., 
19, forbids sacrificing to any other God than Jehovah, and 
. is entirely taken up with wise, humane, and just laws. But 
the most recent documents are those which contain the 
minute and arbitrary rules of conduct and rites of worship, 
which from their nature must have been only of a tempo- 
rary character. That is, according to the showing of these 
modern critics, the simplest worship and the grandest rules. 
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of morality characterize the earliest documents, while the 
ephemeral and perplexing regulations came in three or more 
centuries later, the grandest utterance of all—“the ten 
words ” —— taking us back to Moses himself, or six hundred 
years before Numbers and Leviticus were completed. A 
singular evolution, certainly! Mr. Chadwick sees how 
inconsistent these statements are with his theory, and there- 
fore, in order to adapt the facts to the theory, quite arbi- 
trarily eliminates from the commandments “that portion 
which expressly forbids the worship of images of Yahweh,” 
or Jehovah. (p. 93.) His reason for this is certainly ingenu- 
ous: “Seeing that such great prophets as Elijah and Elisha 
never questioned the rightfulness of such worship, it is 
impossible to believe that one of the words of Moses was an 
express prohibition of such worship.” How would it do to 
apply this sort of reasoning to the teachings of Jesus? 
Seeing such great rulers and teachers in his Church -as 
Gregory VII. and St. Francis and St. Bernard have upheld 
the absolute power of the Pope and the worship of saints 
and images, it is impossible to believe that Jesus ever 
uttered the precepts of sublime spiritual worship attributed 
to him in the gospels, or the words, “ Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant!” 

We would not undervalue the labors of these modern 
critics. We believe that they are doing very much to open 
the way to a better understanding of the Old Testament. 
We do not undertake here to review what they have done. 
We only say that the two principles which underlie their 
reasonings are without authority, and are liable to mislead 
and deceive those who accept them. The words super- 
natural and miraculous are among the most deceptive words 
in our language. Who will undertake to define the limits 
of what is natural, and say that everything beyond is mirac- 
ulous and therefore incredible? Jesus never used the word 
miracle except by a special adaptation to those with whom 
he was speaking. What they called miracles or wonders, 
he called simply works or signs. There was no violation of 
the laws of Nature in what he did. The greatness of his 
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thought, the sweetness, the beauty and majesty of his daily 
life and conversation were no more natural than the healing 
virtue which went forth from him. When we are able to 
enter into his mind and explore all its depths of love to man, 
and reach up into all the heights of its communion with 
God, and see how—by a perfect harmony of the human 
with the divine — he became one with God, and so endowed 
as no one else has been with the thought, the love, and the 
power of God, then probably we shall find that the works 
he is said to have done were as easy and as natural to him 
as the words he spake or the love he breathed out in his 
intercourse with others. There is nothing monstrous or 
supernatural here. The mind of man can change the char- 
acter of its material agents, turning the solid rock or iron 
into a vapor. Who is to fix the limits,in this direction, 
beyond which the greatest minds can never pass? We 
believe in the inspiration of man through the communion 
of his spirit with the mind of God. Who shall say how far 
this intercommunion of the human and the divine may go, 
or assert that man can never thus rise into conscious rela- 
tions with God, so as consciously to receive from him com- 
munications of divine truth intimately connected with the 
well-being of the individual and the race? Unless we are 
atheists or pantheists, we must leave this whole field open. 
With those who deal only with matter, and also look only 
into the material world for their knowledge of God, the 
highest view of him is a vast underlying force, acting always 
in the merciless regularity of unchanging laws. But to 
those who look on man as the highest earthly type of exist- 
ence, the human soul, with its individual consciousness, its 
moral freedom, its unselfish affections, its intellectual facul- 
ties, suggests the truest idea they can form of God. “Our 
Father in heaven” is to them not only the most affecting 
but the truest expression that we can have of him in his 
relation to us. And this idea of God as a personal 
being who takes an interest in his children and reveals 
himself to them in such ways as may be most advan- 
tageous to them is the idea which runs alike through 
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the Old Testament and the New. To lay down, at 
the outset of our inquiries into the Bible, a rule which 
excludes every statement of this kind is to prejudge what 
many of us regard as the only very important point at issue, 
and to throw out as untrustworthy or incredible the central 
light and life of all these writings. What interests Mr. 
Chadwick most in them is their intensely human character. 
That is a great thing, and without it the Bible could have 
no place in the world’s history. But that alone is not what 
has made it a sacred book, dear beyond expression to mill- 
ions of souls, not only to the ignorant and simple, but to 
the loftiest, purest, greatest, and most enlightened among 
the sons of men. What gives it its ascendancy above all 
other books is that it shows us men so intensely human in 
their relation to what is divine. Abraham and Moses and 
David and Isaiah and the long line of patriarchs and judges 
and prophets, imperfect and sometimes very sinful men, 
become great and solemn teachers to us, because in them we 
see how God connects himself with our human race, and 
never has left himself without a witness in the world. And 
when these imperfect men, with their imperfect revelations 
of truth such as the world was then able to receive, had 
prepared the way for a clearer manifestation of the will and 
the law of God, then in the fulness of time came one who is 
for us an example of what man may be in the full develop- 
ment and exercise of all his highest powers, and, at the same 
time, a revelation to us of what God is in his relation to his 
children. 

In ignoring this central fact of our religion, Mr. Chadwick, 
it seems to us, shows himself utterly incompetent to under- 
stand the character of Jesus. “The egotism,” he says, 
“with which Jesus [in the Fourth Gospel] insists on his 
own spiritual grandeur would be intolerable, even if we 
allowed his claim. It is a wonderful relief to know that all 
these representations correspond to nothing actual. The 
critics who have proved the Fourth Gospel unhistorical 
have not only cleared the character of Jesus from a degrad- 
ing imputation, but they have done an equal service to the 
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Deity, for whom we should lose all respect if he could thus 
insist on his dignity and his prerogative.” (p. 293.) 

In the face of such assertions, we hardly know how to 
speak. A father says to his weeping, motherless child, 
“Come to me. In me you will find comfort. I will be the 
whole world to you. Nobody can do for you what I can.” 
Is there egotism in this? The father is thinking of his child 
and not of himself. So Jesus, who knows that he has in 
himself the life, the truth, the fellowship with God, which 
alone can save the world, calls men to him and says, “I 
have come into the world that ye may have life, and have it 
‘more abundantly.” At the grave of Lazarus, to the discon- 
solate sister-who is talking of a resurrection at the last day, 
he says, “ Jam the resurrection and the life: he that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” Then 
with tears of compassion he goes with them to the grave, 
and calls the dead to life. Is there egotism in this? To 
judge correctly of his words, we must put ourselves in his 
place as he is represented in this Gospel. Jesus, born to be 
an embodiment or incarnation and revelation of the word, or 
divine thought, grows up into the mind and heart of God, 
his will in harmony with the divine will, and his union with 
God so entire that in his highest moments he forgets himself 
in his sense of God's indwelling presence, and speaks as 
identifying himself with the spirit of God. Not of himself 
therefore is he thinking, but of God. ‘My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me.” He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory; but he that seeketh his glory that 
sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness is in 
him.” “When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself; but 
as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” Living 
in the depths of the divine mind; feeling that his teaching 
and his life were not his own, but his Father’s; that he was 
the one medium of communication or mediator between 
God and men, it was no egotism with him, but all thought 
of self was lost in his consciousness of God speaking 
through him, and in his sympathy and yearning for the good 
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of man, when he says, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life”; ““He that hath seen me hath seen the Father”; “I 
and my Father are one thing.” In the presence of death, 
with the same dignity and humility, he said to Pilate, “ For 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
to the truth.” In order to understand and to interpret this 
Gospel, we must come into sympathy with the mind of 
Jesus as he is there represented. The dignity, the moral 
and spiritual elevation of soul, the authority with which 
he spoke, were no assumption of his, but the natural atti- 
tude and expression of one so divinely endowed,— speaking 
as never man spake, because from a sense of man’s wants 
and of God’s indwelling power such as no one had ever had 
before. His acts and words are all in harmony, and parts of 
the natural outgrowth and development of one so living in 
the mind of God. 

We cannot, within our limits, go at large into any one of 
the controverted subjects which Mr. Chadwick, who seems 
to have no doubts, settles with a dogmatic decisiveness of 
judgment which he would probably call ridiculous in an 
opponent. We give a few samples of his statements in 
regard to the Fourth Gospel, on p. 291 et seg.: “ According 
to the three Synoptics, the ministry of Jesus was principally 
confined to Galilee.” What they relate of it was mostly in 
Galilee. But they nowhere deny that a considerable part of 
it was in Judea. “In John, his ministry is mainly in Judea.” 
But does John undertake to give his whole ministry? Here 
in the Gospels are four sketches averaging about fifty pages 
each, each giving some account of the most important life 
and ministry that have ever appeared upon the earth. A 
full report of any single week of that ministry would prob- 
ably cover more ground than all four of these accounts put 
together. We know nothing of the circumstances under 
which the Gospels were written, or the principles of selec- 
tion that were exercised in preparing the different narra- 
tives. Probably each writer described what he knew the 
most about, or perhaps in some measure gave what was 
needed to supply omissions in other writings. What is 
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omitted in one, therefore, is no evidence of falsehood or 
mistake on the part of the writer by whom it has been sup- 
plied. “Not till the end of his ministry,” according to the 
other Gospels, “does he go up to Jerusalem.” In John, “he 
makes his first appearance in Jerusalem, plunging at once 
in medias res, his first public act the cleansing of the 
temple.” The other evangelists do not say or intimate that 
Jesus did not go up to Jerusalem till the end of his minis- 
try; neither does John say that “he makes his first appear- 
ance in Jerusalem,” but just the contrary. He first appears 
in Bethany or Bethabara beyond the Jordan. (John i., 28, 29.) 
Then, having chosen three of his disciples, he went to Gali- 
lee, showing himself first at the wedding in Cana of: Galilee 
(ii., 1-10), and then going down with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples to Capernaum. After all this, he went to 
Jerusalem. “In the Synoptics,” says Mr. Chadwick, “his 
ministry is only one year long. In John, it is two or three.” 
The Synoptics say no such thing, nor are we obliged to 
draw any such inference from what they do say. “In the 
Synoptics, he attends but one Passover; in John, several.” 
They mention but one Passover, but there is nothing in 
what they have said to indicate that he attended only one. 
“In John, for men and women, we have types and shadows. 
The personages are as thin as ghosts, and through their 
translucent bodies we discerfn the artificial frame-work of 
the Gospel, and its dogmatic purpose.” Let any one read 
carefully the ninth chapter of John, and judge whether 
the writer is not placing the actors before him in the most 
realistic manner possible. Let him read, in all its details 
(xi.), the account of the sickness and resurrection of Lazarus, 
and the effect which that great act had on different people. 
Surely these are living persons, and no ghosts or shadows. 
So the references to Judas (xii., 6, “ This he said, not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had 
the bag and what was put therein”; also xiii., 26-30, and 
xviii., 1-5) show a strong personal feeling such as John, a 
son of thunder, might well have towards the traitor with 
whom he had been associated. No description could wear 
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more decisive marks of reality than the whole narrative 
contained in this eighteenth chapter, with its minute and 
matter-of-fact details, especially the parts relating to Simon 
Peter. (15-18 and 25-27.) The same may be said of the 
twentieth chapter. Whether we accept the statements or 
not, they certainly are very far from being shadows or 
ghosts. They are real, substantial statements, and show 
most distinctly the various feelings and impressions of differ- 
ent persons under such extraordinary circumstances. A 
single expression has always seemed to us to tell strongly for 
the truthfulness of John’s narrative. The other evangelists 
speak of three women coming to the sepulchre, while John 
mentions only Mary Magdalene; but her words, ‘* We know 
not where they have laid him,” imply the presence of 
others, especially as, afterwards, when she had been left 
alone, she says, * And J know not where they have laid 
him.” 

Stronger reasons than any of these unfounded and ghostly 
assumptions must be given to discredit the genuineness of 
any work. We do not undertake to go into the controversy 
about the Fourth Gospel. We have cited these few sen- 
tences to show what sort of arguments are used against it. 
The most imposing argument is that which relates to the 
style of the Gospel and the manner in which Jesus is there 
represented as teaching. ‘ For these discourses,” says Mr. 
Chadwick, “to come from the same teacher as the parables 
and crisp sentences of the Synoptics would be a psychologi- 
cal miracle as astounding as the resurrection of Lazarus.” 
There is weight in this remark. How can we account for 
the difference? We suppose that John wrote the Gospel 
sixty years or more after the death of Jesus. At that 
advanced age, certain facts which had fixed themselves in 
his youthful mind with photographic minuteness would still 
remain; and this accounts for the realistic passages, espe- 
cially those connected with the Last Supper, the trial and 
the resurrection of Jesus, while many scenes and incidents 
became shadowy and indistinct. But it had been the busi- 
ness of his life to expound the teachings of Jesus. He had 
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probably spent no small portion of his ministry at Ephesus, 
where the subtleties of the Greek mind had come in contact 
with the Hebrew thought, and his own habits of expression 
would naturally take a coloring from the intellectual atmos- 
phere around him. For sixty years or more, he had been 
preaching Jesus Christ, bringing his instructions, as he best 
could, home to the minds and hearts of his hearers. The 
exact words of Jesus, in these lessons, would be expanded 
into the interpretations and explanations and paraphrases of 
the apostle, till at length the boundary lines between the 
two had disappeared; and while some of the most marked 
and significant expressions of Jesus were retained, his dis- 
courses would be the precepts of Jesus as developed, through 
the experiences of many years, in the mind of John. When, 
therefore, in his extreme old age, he wrote or dictated his 
recollections of Jesus, the central personage assumed the 
place and the, proportions into which he had grown in the 
apostle’s mind. The teachings which he had listened to 
with so profound a reverence in his early youth bore sub- 
stantially the same form which they had taken in his fre- 
quent discourses, and were variegated by the coloring which 
they had received from his own mind, as the pure white 
light of the sun, when it has passed beyond our sight, 
diffuses itself through the clouds that rest upon the horizon, 
and presents itself to us fh such hues as they are able to 
reflect. This is the theory of the Fourth Gospel, which has 
seemed to us, more effectually than any other, to do away 
with the difficulties which present themselves. 

On one point, which is a very important one in these criti- 
cal studies, we wish to say a few words. There is no evi- 
dence, we are constantly told, that Matthew or Luke or 
John actually wrote the work to which his name is attached, 
though it has always passed for his as far back as we are 
able to trace it. On whom, then, is the burden of proof? 
The original deed is lost. The early records of ownership 
are destroyed. But dating back to that period of oblivion, 
the ownership can be traced by him who is now in posses- 
sion. His right is questioned because those early records 
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are no longer in existence. He who questions the right 
must give the proof. No evidence now exists; but when 
the earliest deed extant was made out, evidence did exist, or 
it would not have been accepted. So in regard to these 
writings, so far as we can trace them back, they bore the 
names which they now bear. Nota particle of evidence is 
given to show that the title had ever been called in question. 
They came out from a time when men did know whether 
they were spurious or not; and they came, so far as we can 
tell, with these names upon them. They were, in their 
nature, writings of great importance, not to be imposed 
upon the churches without severe scrutiny, if their 
claims were made falsely, or long after the time when the 
reputed authors lived. It would require very decisive evi- 
dence to invalidate the presumption in favor of their genu- 
ineness which comes simply from the fact that in the earliest 
ages of the Church, so far as we can learn, their admitted 
authorship had never been called in question. 

We wish also to call the attention of our readers to 
another very important fact. With these critics, it seems to 
be an easy thing to make up a gospel or to piece out the life 
and character of Jesus. Michel Angelo confessed his ina- 
bility to add a hand or a foot to an antique statue, and 
when he tried to do it failed: And yet it is thought to be 
no difficult matter for men living more than a century after 
the death of Jesus to make up a life of him, assigning to him 
words and acts which should be in character with that great- 
est, simplest, most natural, and most divine among all the 
sons of men. Fortunately, we have, in the Apocryphal 
Gospels, memoirs of Jesus prepared at that time and in that 
way. But no man competent to judge of such things would 
for a moment hesitate to say that in no one feature are they 
worthy to be placed in the same room with the portraits we 
have in our Gospels. No single act or speech outside of the 
New Testament has ever been invented or aSsigned to Jesus, 
which did not show in its own features its unfitness for such 
an association. To invent words such as Jesus could speak, 
or assign to him acts which would be in character with him, 
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is what no man since the evangelists has ever done. 
Milton, the greatest poetical genius since Shakespeare, has 
made the attempt and failed. Dante wisely abstained from 
such a trial. And yet the Fourth Gospel is supposed to 
have been made up entirely, for a purely partisan purpose, 
by some one who never had known Jesus, and who was 
born nearly a century after his death. All the literature 
that we have of that period, and we have read it nearly all, 
shows what a world-wide difference there is between the 
Gospels —even the Fourth —and all the other writings of 
that second century. 

There are a great many assertions to which we should 
like to call the reader’s attention. Take the following pas- 
sage (pp. 258-9) about Paul: “What shall we say of this 
remarkable double transformation? First, that, if Paul was 
such a man as he is represented in the book of Acts, he is 
but little worthy of our admiration, leaving the Epistles out 
of the account. But second, taking the Epistles into the 
account, that either Acts misrepresents him grossly, or he 
was not only a liar and a hypocrite, but a blustering Fal 
staff, bragging of heroisms of which he was incapable, and 
slandering men who were of larger mould and better spirit 
than himself. Choose, as you must, one or the other of 
these alternatives. For me, I chose long ago.” After read- 
ing this and considerably more to the same effect, the reader 
will do well to turn to Paul’s Epistles and the account of 
him in Acts, and read them both with care. 

And so in regard to most of this destructive, or, as the 
author might say, reconstructive, criticism, we would most 
emphatically say, Read carefully the books on which the 
severest judgments are passed. The fervid imagination or 
keen ingenuity of the critic finds contradictions, inconsist- 
encies, and immoralities which have no existence at all, or 
no such overbearing ascendancy as he assumes. Warren 
Hastings said that while he was listening to the eloquent 
denunciations of Burke and Sheridan, he felt as if he were 
the most guilty man in existence. But when he looked into 
his own heart and back upon his life, he knew that it was 
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not so. So in regard to the eloquent innuendoes here 
aimed at the biblical writings and characters. We may 
wonder how such absurdities and immoralities could possi- 
bly have been overlooked by us. But when we read the 
books themselves, with their wonderful simplicity and can- 
dor and plainness of speech, telling the faults as well as the 
virtues of their best or ablest men, when we read the 
accounts and judge the writings and the men by the stand- 
ard of the age and country in which they lived, and analyze 
severely the apparent contradictions, we find that very large 
abatements have to be made for the partisan zeal and 
impetuous rhetoric of those whose first object seems to be to 
undermine their historical trustworthiness. Take this as 
one out of a hundred examples that might be given: “Where 
Luke puts the ascension of the risen Jesus on the day of the 
resurrection, Acts puts it forty days after. That says at 
Bethany ; this, from the Mount of Olives. A writer who thus 
contradicts himself, we should expect to contradict others, and 
we are not disappointed.” (pp. 252-3.) Now turn to Luke 
xxiv., 50-1. There is nothing to indicate that this event 
took place immediately after what is described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. It must have been very late at night 
when the disciples from Emmaus joined the apostles in 
Jerusalem. The account of what occurred there is com- 
pleted. Then, with not a word to bind the two facts 
together as belonging to the same time, the writer says: 
“He led them out as far as to Bethany, ... and while he 
was blessing them, he ... was carried up into heaven.” 
Now Bethany was on the farther side of the Mount of 
Olives, and probably reached up towards its summit.* So 
that these contradictions, like most others here specified, 
melt away into nothingness as we look intelligently into the 
account of the evangelist. Much the shortest way from Je- 
rusalem to Bethany was over the Mount of Olives. Jesus 
probably led his disciples by this route, and on the eastern 
slope, just on the boundary of Bethany, was parted from 
them. What, then, becomes of this indignant declamation 
about contradictions ? 


* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 191, 448. Barclay’s City of the Great King, p. 70. 
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Mr. Chadwick is very severe on those who force appar- 
ently contradictory passages into unnatural harmony. But 
we think it would be hard to find among scriptural harmon- 
ists any more forced or unnatural perversion of plain lan- 
guage than in the following passage. After speaking of 
Paul’s belief in the resurrection of Jesus, he says: “ Fortu- 
nately for us, we have in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xv., 4-8) the grounds of Paul’s belief in this stupendous 
miracle set forth with perfect frankness. There, after 
detailing the various appearances of Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion,— to Cephas and the twelve, to above five hundred at 
onee, after that to James and all the apostles,—he adds, 
‘ And last of all he was seen of me also.’ So then it appears 
that he puts his own vision of Jesus years after his death 
exactly on a level with his previous appearances, or rather 
that he puts the previous appearances exactly on a level 
with his own vision. This is Paul’s evidence to the resur- 
rection. For him it was sufficient. Whether it shall be for 
you or me depends upon our idea of evidence. To me, it 
seems that Paul’s witness to the resurrection is the ruin of 
the argument; for it remands all the phenomena of Christ’s 
appearances to his disciples after his death to that visionary 
sphere where, so that the subjective elements are present, 
there is no need of anything objective whatsoever to pro- 
duce a vision of the most impressive and sublime reality.” 

Now, we ask the reader to go over this whole account in 
the Epistle, and see with what care and precision Christ’s 
different appearances after his resurrection are stated, so 
that no one might doubt the fact of his resurrection. That 
was the central fact which led the way up to the grand con- 
clusions which follow. But no lawyer could state more dis- 
tinctly the fact itself, with the proofs and the circumstances 
which made it certain. But because Jesus showed himself 
to Paul long afterwards, just as he had done to the other 
disciples before, therefore,— observe the logic,— therefore the 
whole account, with all its details, must be referred to the 
imagination. “ Paul’s witness to the resurrection is the ruin 
of the argument.” Why so? Not, as is here asserted, on 
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account of any lack of evidence, but because of the a priori 
decision that such a resurrection from the dead was in itself 
a thing incredible, and therefore not to be accepted on any 
evidence. Paul, the clear-headed, self-possessed, far-seeing, 
critical judge, was imposed upon by his imagination, and in 
consequence of his hallucination, the testimony of Peter and. 
the twelve, of above five hundred brethren who saw him at 
once, and, after that, of James, and then again of all the 
apostles, must be remanded to the same deceptive and 
visionary sphere. How our author would make merry over 
any biblical student who should twist and force and pervert 
the plainest possible language in such a manner as this! 

A writer’s animus is sometimes best indicated by his style 
of speech, especially in short, characteristic expressions. We 
subjoin a few of these, all of them relating to what most 
Christians regard as sacred subjects. “Hencé,” in the 
Apocalypse, “this bewildering muddle of seals and trumpets 
and vials and plagues, shot through from time to time with 
lightning flashes of the true Promethean fire.” (p. 248.) 
“We come to the conclusion that this book [the Acts] is a 
theological romance, written with a set purpose to represent 
important matters in a different light from that of more 
trustworthy authorities.” (p. 252.) “He [the author of 
the Acts] deliberately falsified the character and conduct of 
the man who made Christianity a universal religion, and, 
instead of the true Paul, endeavored to palm off upon us a 
poor, puny double of the apostle of the circumcision. He 
did not mean to slander the apostle to the Gentiles. But 
it takes a hero to comprehend a hero. And this man was 
not a hero, but a valet with a valet-soul. If anywhere in 
heaven the great shade of Paul has encountered his poor 
ghost, I fear that he has had a very disagreeable experience.” 
(pp. 260-1.) “Whether the windy speculations of the 
great apostle,” Paul, ete. (p. 210.) “Chapter XIII. [of 
Matthew] groups into arbitrary unity a number of striking 
parables, which certainly, when originally spoken, did not 
come galloping upon each others’ heels in any such fashion.” 
(p. 269.) “ Vain, boastful, arrogant, you may call it, if you 
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will [II. Corinthians, x.-xiii.], and I shall not deny that it 
is so; but it is the vanity, the boastfulness, the arrogance, of 
a great, loving heart; of a man who knew the will of God, 
and could not bear-to have it frustrated by the ecclesiastical 
Turveydrops [the other apostles] who knew not what 
manner of spirit the religion was of, of which they would 
fain have the exclusive charge. Nothing can be plainer, as 
we read this letter, than that there was no love lost between 
Paul and ‘James, the brother of the Lord,’ and the Jerusalem 
apostles.” (pp. 202-3.) We know of no one from whom 
we should less expect such language than the author of The 
Bible of To-Day. The Bible must be tested and sifted, like 
other books, by the best thought and learning of the age. 
We welcome all truthful investigation. But how is it to be 
done? “ Reverently,” says Dr. Putnam, in a sermon of re- 
markable clearness, breadth, and justness of thought,— “ rev- 
erently, for it deals with great subjects; yet freely, for 
freedom is the reason’s birthright.” 

Notwithstanding what we have said, we believe that this 
book may help to a better appreciation of the Bible. Most 
of its reasonings and most of its conclusions fail to commend 
themselves to our mind. It treats the most sacred themes 
with a scornful levity and coarseness which we do not know 
how to reconcile with our ideas of the writer of a volume of 
beautiful poems which we love to have near us. Probably 
there is some mistake about the authorship. The same man 
could not have been the author of both. “If John wrote 
the Apocalypse, he certainly did not write the Fourth 
Gospel.”  (p. 300.) The internal evidence is too strong to 
be resisted. The poetry and the prose could not have come 
from the same mind. Still, this is an ingenuous book. The 
author, whoever he may be, though from beginning to end 
the advocate of a foregone conclusion, upholds it with all 
his might. Nothing but the severity of his language against 
those who differ from him would lead us to doubt his per- 
fect confidence in the justice of his cause. All “ the real 
scholars” are on his side. Jerome, when he favors his cause, 
is “among the fathers of the Church,” “decidedly the 
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scholar, and almost the only one with any critical percep- 
tion.” (p. 81.) And when it answers his purpose, “ Origen 
[is] the greatest scholar of the second [third] century.” 
(p- 142.) Still he writes clearly and forcibly. There is no 
danger of mistaking his meaning. He has looked into the 
subject from his own point of view, and apparently from no 
other. The very shock which he gives will lead men to 
think, and to look into the Scriptures with new enthusiasm 
and thoughtfulness. The school to which he belongs will 
never lead us into the promised land. They have too many 
obstructions to remove, too many giants to slay, too many 
false prophets to silence, too many golden calves and other 
idols, often, like Aaron’s,* of their own creation, to make 
much headway. Above all, they are laboring under one 
fatal disadvantage, confining as they do all poseible commu- 
nications from the Infinite Mind to the merciless, unvary- 
ing routine of matter, and excluding from the sacred volume 
everything that transcends this arbitrary rule. “The dog- 
matic purpose is everything. It compels everything to suit, 
its purpose. The personality of Jesus, the facts of his career, 
his mode of speaking,— ull are as obedient to his impress as 
clay beneath the artist’s moulding hand.” (p. 297.) Far 
more truly does this apply to the writers we are considering 
than to the author of the Fourth Gospel; and this alone is 
enough forever to prevent their gaining even a distant Pisgah 
view of “ the sweet fields beyond the swelling floods,” which 
lie within the perspective of the Bible teachings. But those 
who come after them will profit by their labors, — by their 
mistakes as well as their discoveries. If only their readers 
and those who hear about them could be led to examine the 
Scriptures for themselves! It is not necessary to read a whole 
German or Dutch library to understand this matter. When 
we are told that such and such things are taught in the 
book of Acts, we need not go to Germany or Holland to 
see whether these things are so, but examine the book 
of Acts and judge for ourselves. The whole thing lies 


*“ They gave it me” (the gold), says Aaron; “then I cast it into the fire, and 
there came out this calf.” (Exodus xxii., 24.) Much pure gold of the Bible bas been 
undergoing this strange transformation at the hands of its expounders. 
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there within a very small compass. The loose ideas of 
the age and the facility with which people are induced to 
take up any doctrines which claim to be in the Bible, or any 
views however extravagant in regard to the Bible, whether 
for or against its authority, come from the fact that men do 
not study the book itself intelligently and earnestly enough 
to find out what its real meaning is. A young man asked 
the great biblical and patristic scholar, Dr. Routh, then 
more than ninety years old, what he should read as a stu- 
dent of theology. After a long pause, the old man said, with 
many pauses, “I think, sir, were I you, sir,—that I would— 
first of all—read the Gospel according to St. Matthew.” 
Here he paused. “ And after I had read the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,—I would,—were I you, sir,—go on to read 
the Gospel according to St. Mark.” And so onward through 
the Gospels and the Acts of “the holy apostles,” he would 
have the young man go. The advice, coming from one who 
hardly had his peer for accurate and extended biblical learn- 
_ing, is wise and wholesome. And if the books which deal 
with the Bible so freely, so loosely, and with such a wealth 
of learning, can draw our scholars, “ the real critics,” into a 
more conscientious, intelligent, and thorough investigation 
of its contents, they will do a great good. And if this 
Bible of To-Day, which to-morrow will pass away like the 
cloud that rests on a mountain peak, should only stimulate 
its readers to study the Book itself,— the Bible as it has been 
for ages, enlarging the sphere of spiritual thought and life 
with the advancing generations,— it will fill a greater and 
better office than its author has ever dreamed of. The 
excitement these works produce — we wish it were a hun- 
dred times greater—cannot but have a beneficent effect. 
This school of critics, as the head of the oldest college in 
Oxford, a pupil of Dr. Arnold, once said to us, “must do 
good. They are preparing us for a clearer and truer under- 
standing of the Scriptures.” They have been engaged in a 
most laborious work, and have brought to light many facts 
which, in the hands of scholars as learned, as faithful as 
themselves, and working with a larger liberty, may lead to 
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great results. The progress of the world into a truer, 
grander civilization will be quickened by a fuller compre- 
hension of the Gospel of Christ, and by a more vital and 
effective unfolding in ourselves of the truth and life which 
are waiting there to reveal themselves to those who are 
willing and able to receive them. In the meantime, as nor 
last word to those whose works we have been considering, 
we would repeat, as covering the whole ground of their 
deficiency, what Jesus said to the Sadducees who denied the 
resurrection, and who sought to confound him in his belief 
by their interpretation of what Moses had said: “ Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” . 


J. H. Morison. 
12 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


PROFESSOR DOMINIK SIMEN. 


The cause of Christian truth has met with a heavy loss in the 
death of Professor Simén at Kolosvaér (Clausenburg) in Transyl- 
vania. He was the earliest of the Transylvanian students who 
went to complete their studies at Manchester New College in 
Epgland. His fine qualities and conscientious use of the oppor- 
tunities for improvement thus afforded gave great satisfaction to 
our friends in England, and did much to encourage them in their 
plan to help theological students in Transylvania to complete 
their studies in London. When one of our young ministers was 
received with the most open-hearted and generous hospitality 
everywhere in Transylvania a few years ago, Professor Simén 
was among the first and most steadfast of his friends. 

On returning home from his studies in England, he was made 
the principal of the Gymnasium at Székely Keresztur, and soon 
after was appointed to a professor’s chair at Kolosvaér. With 
this theological professorship, he had charge also of some of the 
classes outside of the theological department, until contributions 
from this country, which were principally raised through the 
earnest efforts of Mr. Fretwell, aided by Mr. R. S. Morison, and 
which were to support two theological professorships, enabled the 
Consistory to offer him one of these. He then gave up his classes 
in the college, and devoted his whole time to the theological de- 
partment. 

“He was,” we are informed by one who knew him well, “a 
thorough student and a man of broad culture. He felt the 
importance of bringing the results of the best scholarship, 
German, English, and American, to the Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania, their complete isolation making the necessity greater. He 
thus kept himself fully abreast with the best minds among theo- 
logical and philosophical students. He had a fine theological 
library,— the finest I saw in Transylvania. He told me that he 
could not afford both a library and a wife, and so he chose the 
former. However, he married afterwards; but his married life 
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was of short duration, for the same letter which told us of the 
marriage told us of Mrs. Simén’s death.” 
- From the London Christian Life, we copy what follows :— 


His patriotic devotion to the noble history and the liberal traditions 
of the church of his fathers was honorable in itself, and contagious in its 
influence on his acquaintance. At the same time, he was a diligent 
inquirer after the ripest truths of our own movement, and the best 
lessons of English history, both religious and political. It was with no 
surprise that we learned, soon after his return to his own country, that 


his merits were rewarded by the appointment to a professor’s chair at 
Kolosvar. 


His arduous labors and studies, pursued with unremitting devotion, 
undermined the natural robustness of a slender frame. Domestic afflic- 
tion, especially the loss of his wife after less than a year’s happy union, 
contributed to his premature decline. Spinal paralysis ended his days in 
his forty-third year. Measured by the work he has done, and by the 
ideal which he has inspired, he cannot be said to have lived in vain. 


We trust the twelve hundred dollars a year needed to support 
two professors will continue to be gladly contributed by friends 
of liberal education in this country. We know not how other- 
wise that amount of money could do more good. 


ONE ASPECT OF LABOR REFORM. 


Among the many discussions of different phases of the prob- 
lems of labor and poverty in our magazines lately, none has 
compelled more general attention, or stirred profounder sympa- 
thy, than the one in the October issue of Sunday Afternoon, 
entitled “A Workingman’s Story.” In this article, our friend, 
Rev. J. B. Harrison, details the experience of an intelligent and 
right-thinking man, who, thrown out of employment, had wan- 
dered far and wide in search of it; and who gives, without heat 
or impatience, his impressions of existing difficulties and their 
causes, and makes us feel the terrible straits to which he and 
many of his class had been reduced. That this “Workingman” 
presents us with a truthful picture of one and, we fear, not a 
small class of cases, we cannot doubt, though we must question 
some of the theories advanced by him,— that of over-population 
for instance. 

We have received a communication, called forth by this article 
in Sunday Afternoon, and making reference to it, written by a 
lady who is herself a worker, and who relates her experience in 
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connection with another class of cases. All employers know of 
this class, which is a very large one, bringing discouragement and 
frequently despair to people who sincerely wish to help their 
needy neighbors. We are sure, however, that our correspondent 
would agree with us in holding that the shortsightedness and 
stupidity of a large portion of the extremely poor, while they 
furnish an occasion for plain-speaking, and multiply the difficul- 
ties in the way of rendering real help, ought not to lead us to 
forget the hardships that such unwisdom brings, nor to cease 
trying to persuade people to more rational action. 
But this is our correspondent’s case : — 


During these last years of stagnation in business, when all, both rich 
and poor, must suffer loss and privation, the question of how to help the 
worthy poor, in such a way as to increase rather than diminish their self- 
respect, and decrease pauperism, has been one of great importance. 
More especially for the past year my attention has been quickened by my 
knowledge of a poor woman who, besides herself, has two little children 
to support; who must necessarily hamper her movements, and render 
some kinds of work an impossibility. Having given her some work in 
my house, and noticing that she was faithful and willing, my interest in 
her increased, and as she was in this “starvation process,” from want of 
sufficient and nourishing food, I tried to devise some other means for 
helping her. Finally, when she was in greater straits than usual (her 
earnings giving her about thirteen cents each day to supply food for the 
three, and fuel, except a small supply during three months of the winter), 
I offered her plain sewing, to be done at the usual rate for such work. 
This she declined, preferring to run the risk of having occasional cleaning 
at a little higher price. When summer came, all such work ceased of 
course, and she and her children must have suffered, as she applied to me 
for help several times in such a way as to satisfy me she had no food of 
any kind in the house. This fall, needing more help, I offered her work 
morning and night, arranging it, at some inconvenience to myself, so that 
she need not come in the morning until her children were in school, and 
allowing them to come to my house each night, as soon as it was dark, to 
wait for their mother. The work was light,—sweeping and dusting, 
washing the dishes for two meals; and the wages, though not high, were 
enough for the work,-as dinner was included; and also it was so 
arranged that she should keep a regular engagement for cleaning, and 
also accept occasional work whenever she could get it. The money I 
gave her nearly doubled what she had been receiving from me and this 
one other place. Besides this, it allowed the five best hours of "the day 
for other work, when she had it. 

She accepted it, speaking of her need of the dinner, as she seldom 
tasted meat. 
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The plan lasted just six days, when she gave it up because her 
friends (?) told her she did not receive enough money for the work, and 
she herself contrasted the amount with what she received for a day of 
hard cleaning. She had not brains enough to appreciate that a smaller 
regular sum with good food, from one who had for a year shown only a 
desire to give her substantial aid, was better than to give that up for the 
chance ‘of a hard day’s work of cleaning (which can only be had at 
irregular intervals, as such upheavals are the exception, fortunately, in the 
family life) and idleness and added poverty for the rest of the week or 
weeks. Besides this, with settled work, she did it less well, and worked 
so listlessly as to use half as much more time in doing it than when work- 
ing by the hour, and my brains arranged her work for her. 

Of course this must end my endeavors to help this woman, as my two 
attempts, one of plain sewing, the other of light work, she has refused. 

It seems to me this is an example of a trial of the very means recom- 
mended by “ Workingman.” I put myself in the place of the “leading 
men of the town,” and offered her, as he represents them offering, work 
with such compensation as shall keep the person from suffering, and, 
more than that, would keep the physique in such a state as to admit of 
hard work and continuous work when obtainable. A bread winner my- 
self, though my work as teacher is of a different kind, with two children, 
it is a practical thing with me. Three years ago I started, almost a 
stranger, with one pupil, to whom I gave two half-hour lessons each week 
at her own home, to give which I spent three hours in a horse-car. 
Hardly worth while, many would say; but what is the result? Lessons, 
and an income which enables me to become in my turn an employer. 
The whole subject seems hedged in with difficulties, from the want of 
proper willingness on the part of those needing help. They are willing 
to receive aid from strangers; they are willing to suffer want, both for 
themselves and those dependent upon them; but they are not willing to 
work for fair wages, and do such faithful work that their employers 
cannot dispense with it. 

If employers are selfish, and I very much doubt the justice of this 
wholesale charge, are they not made so by the almost impossibility of 
obtaining really good work in these days, so that if the work is done, it 
is at the expense of constant oversight? The whole trouble is only the 
principle of strikes, when a reduction of wages, often necessary though 
sometimes unjust, is answered by throwing up work, and injury to 
property-holders; and the whole thing is fostered by the benevolent 
societies, so-called, which will keep on giving without any adequate 
return. I believe most fully in employment societies; but till the most 
of working-people are forced, by absolute suffering, into the knowledge 
that honest work and honest pay are inseparable, and aid without work 
impossible except for those unable to work either from old age, yquth, or 
illness, I doubt if such societies have very much to do, or this terrible 
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state of pauperism can be abolished. On the other hand, if those who 
have power to help their fellowmen are governed by a weak sentimental 
pity for suffering, so long it will be impossible to check pauperism. 
Society must be permeated by a sturdy growth of honest, conscientious 
independence, which will put the knife to all unrighteousness acquire- 
ment, and which will control our highest officials as well as our humblest 
servants. 

And in order that this revolution shall be thoroughly effected, we must 
begin with our own children, and teach them the true dignity of labor; 
teach them that no boy or girl, with health of body and mind and yet 
living in idleness, ought to be respected. Above all, our religion should 
so penetrate our daily life that a well-learned lesson, or well-executed 
task shall be felt by the child to be far more acceptable to our Lord than 
many prayers and much legal keeping of the commandments; or many 
gifts of time or money, which is far easier. 


UNEMPLOYED LABOR. 


The forthcoming report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
in Massachusetts gives the results of a careful attempt to ascer- 
tain the number of persons out of employment in the State; and, 
after the most thorough and systematic inquiry, finds the total 
number of skilled and unskilled laborers, of both sexes, on the 
first of June, 1878, to have been 28,508. Col. Wright says con- 
cerning his statistics : — 


The public can place the utmost confidence in this statement; and we 
have no fear of successful refutation. Against it can only be placed the 
wild guess of some one who does not stop to consider his statement, and 
who has not the slightest foundation for his figures. 

It has been reported, and the report has been industriously circulated, 
that there are from 200,000 to 300,000 people out of employment in this 
State ; 40,000 in the city of Boston; 3,000,000 in the United States, etc. 
This last figure has been quoted in papers, works on political economy, 
speeches in Congress, political resolutions, etc., till it has come to be 
believed everywhere; and yet this is the first attempt officially, or in any 
other way, to ascertain the facts. We say the figures reported herein 
are reliable. We have given the croaker the benefit of every doubt. 

From the statement of unemployed in Massachusetts, we are able to 
make a most careful estimate for the whole country, although, with the 
exception of New York and Pennsylvania, Massachusetts has a greater 
proportion of unemployed than any other State, because her industries 
are so largely artificial On the basis given, the unemployed in the 
whole United States reaches 570,000,— a number too vast altogether, but 
small compared with 3,000,000. The absurdity of the 3,000,000 state- 
ment is readily seen when it is known that there are but about 10,000,000 
people in the country engaged in productive industries. 


Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


We are all of us somewhat dispirited every time we hold this 
memorial service to the Master, by the sight of the people who go 
down the aisles and out of the church as if they had nothing to 
do with the service. It is useless to say that they think they are 
not wanted, and that they consider the occasion as an exclusive 
one for church-members. Whatever may be the practice in other 
denominations, our ministers give a cordial invitation to all who 
wish to remain and join in the service, and to partake or not as 
they feel inclined. We do not believe that these friends go out 
because they have outgrown the service, or dislike it. Neither 
are they indifferent to religion; but the masses of men and 
women are vacillating!; they have not made up their minds to be 
openly disciples of Christ; they wait for each other; they are 
afraid of each other; they are stimulated, however, by compan- 
ionship, as we see in the multitudes who pour in to hear Moody 
and Sankey, and forget the emotion and excitement in a day 
perhaps, compared with the few in every local society who are 
positive and independent, who ally themselves to the church and 
are faithful to it through life. Ought we not to help these 
undecided or even indifferent people into the expression of some 
religious interest, in order to prepare the way for them to feel it 
more powerfully in the end? 

Do we conduct our communion service in the wisest manner ? 
As far as the position goes, we much prefer our custom to that of 
the Church of England, which requires the communicant to 
kneel at the service. That posture is derived from Roman 
Catholicism, and indicates that the rite was aymystic sacrament, a 
reception of something sanctifying from the hands of a priest. 
That is not Protestant nor, what is of more importance, apostolic. 
We cannot recline at table, as the disciples did; and our custom 
of sitting together in the church is as near an approach to the 
table as we can have. We do not sympathize with those who 
would abolish the bread and wine, and have perhaps, as Prof. 
F. W. Newman suggests, a kind of social love-feast or gathering, 
although we respect the feeling which prompts the suggestion. 
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The partaking of the bread and wine, we know, has no virtue in 
itself; but it is certainly valuable as an outward symbolic act,— 
if symbols are ever valuable,— and, we believe, serves to keep up 
a beautiful and affecting memorial service which would other- 
wise die out of our churches. 

But, as we have said before, are we wise in our manner of ° 
arranging this service, considering how different our ideas are 
from the sacramentary ones of many other churches, which fence 
it off from all except those who have subscribed to their creed, 
and joined the ranks of their converted ? 

Is it well to hold it at the end of a morning meeting which has 
already exhausted somewhat the emotions of the old and per- 
haps the patience of the young? Then, the custom of giving the 
benediction,— what does that mean? Much as the minister may 
say about wanting the people to stay, it shows that he does not 
expect it. He gives them a chance to go, and they do go. Now, 
we would not force any one to join, but neither would we make 
it so easy for any body of people to keep aloof from this service. 

Our idea would be this: That the first Sunday of every other 
month should be the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, or, in other 
words, a memorial service to Jesus Christ. The minister, instead 
of having an exegetical, argumentative, or general discourse, 
should have a sermon on the character, life, or death of Jesus, 
and especially on his present personality as an inspiration and 
consolation to the world. The hymns, prayers, and all should be 
of an emotional nature, t6 accord with the service. The bread 
and wine should be handed around for those who wish it,— and 
we believe a large majority of Unitarian Christians will cling to 
these symbols as we do ourselves,—and those who do not par- 
take may enjoy the service in a natural manner without exciting 
surprise. We believe that the congregation would be in their 
seats as usual, and soon think this service no more strange than 
any other, especially if the minister should say to them on the 
preceding Sunday, at the outset, that he had no wish to force 
them into what might not be agreeable to. them, but that he 
wished to make the communion service a true memorial service 
for them all, and trusted that they would codperate with him by 
being in their places as usual on the following Sunday. If they 
did not enjoy the service, they would be under no obligation to 
come again, any more than they were on any other Sunday. 

We are aware that some congregations now hold their com- 
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munion service in the afternoon; but there comes in the same 
objection that the morning service is, or will always be, consid- 
ered for the society in general, and the other for the so-called 
church-members. Other societies may have already adopted this 
method. We cannot see why it should not satisfy the feelings 
of the most conservative, as the service retains all its usages and 
its special importance, while it gently persuades without com- 
mitting those who do not yet feel its value and beauty. 

Making thus one service, the children of the Sunday-school 
might all be present; whereas, now, they are really too much 
fatigued by the morning service to remain with advantage 
through another. This plan, we believe, would draw fathers and 
mothers, young men and women, teachers and scholars, friends 
and strangers, all together in one bond of unity;—love to the 
Master,—and bring them into “fellowship with the saints and the 
household of God.” 


OUR WESTERN BRETHREN. 


The Pamphlet Mission of our earnest friends at the West has 
changed its name to the Unity, and bids fair to be as wide awake 
and interesting as ever. The November number gives us the 
“Report of the Executive Committee of the Western Confer- 
ence,” and also that of Rev. J. Ll. Jones, the missionary agent of 
the Conference. Mr. Jones’ spirit is so electrifying that we 
should think everybody would spring up at his approach; that 
pockets would open; and, what is better still, that the hearts of 
people would warm and expand beneath his glowing presenta- 
tion of the gospel of love and joy and peace. But he evidently 
finds human nature out West the same that it is at the East. In 
speaking of the “lessons” which his wandering life brings to him, 
he says :— 

Of the lessons which this vagrant life brings to me, I would enumerate 
—though at the risk of reiteration — the spiritual unrest that lies just 
beneath the surface of Western life, and is almost tragic. Our communi- 
ties are full of more than Athenian inquisitiveness; established institu- 
tions are disintegrating. Into the very heart of the Catholic Church itself 
has this borer of doubt gnawed its way, and there rioted till it has devel- 
oped into the hard-winged beetle of scientific rationalism. The burden of 
our correspondence and conversation has been in this direction; and the 
demand was never so great as now for sympathetic helpers to question- 
ing spirits — men and women —who have themselves spiritual life enough 
to understand the internal wants of others. 

13 
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A second lesson: This fermentation often involves the soul in heroic 
struggle, and not infrequently develops sublime fortitude. Never was it 
truer than now that the largest gospel brings not peace, but a sword. In 
espousing the larger cause, one espouses poverty and questionable success 
in the ministry, and an uphill and seemingly hopeless struggle for the 
laity. I often have to know how prone men are to pour the choice wine 
of life into political schemes and selfish ends, and then turn the dregs 
into the goblet of religion. The cream of their energy only too often 
feeds the glutton appetite of expediency, leaving nothing but skim-milk 
for conscience. Hundreds of dollars a year for style, dimes for the 
church they believe in! I have to see splendid possibilities lag and 
droop for want of a tithe of the business, wisdom, and energy men put 
into their own affairs. I have to know of noble men who have left their 
all for conscience’ sake, losing their vital strength and joy from actual 
poverty, while they minister to parishioners who are tearing down their 
barns to build larger ones, who come to church in: their easy carriages, 
go home to walk on velvet carpets and dine at sumptuous tables. 

Yet the report which gives us the most pride to-day is that which the 
treasurer is enabled to make, showing that we have not only paid our 
expenses for the year, but nearly wiped out the small arrearage of last 
year. Notwithstanding the cry of hard times, we report more money 
raised and a smaller margin. of deficit than for either of the previous 
years; and whatever of financial embarrassment we may have experi- 
enced is not because there is no money to be had, but because we have 
no adequate means of communication among our churches, and those 
who have held the money have not been sufficiently stirred to invest it. 


He never loses heart, never croaks, but keeps up a good hope 
for the work : — 


Perhaps it is not for me to speak at present of future plans; this much 
only: that we yield not a whit of our courage, and bate no jot of our 
hopeful confidence. Let there be no Jeremiads chanted at this meeting, 
not even in view of the arrearages indicated by the treasurer’s report ; 
this liability was incurred by me at my own risk. Our three years’ 
experience has established beyond a possibility of doubt, to my mind, 
the usefulness of this missionary agency, the sure demand of more time 
and more energy for it; and if we are not criminally treasonable to our 
opportunity, it must eventually become a mighty and a recognized power 
for good in the Mississippi Valley. 

We are glad to see that our Unitarian friends have now an 
office in Chicago, and book-room, which will be the head-quarters 
for their work,— a place which we have often wished they would 


secure for themselves. This number of the Unity contains a 
good sermon from Rev. R. L. Herbert, on “Religion in Daily 
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Life,” “Devotional Readings,” some excellent “Lesson Papers for 


Sunday-schools,” by Mrs. K. G. Wells, and “ Notes and News” of 
the month. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 


We are always interested in reading the anniversary reports 
of the colleges of our Congregational Orthodox brethren in 
England, especially those institutions that have theological schools 
in connection with them. We have before us extracts from the 
address of the Rev. Dr. Dykes, of Regent Square, to the students 
at New College. We have not space to quote much, but there 
are some passages very appropriate to the condition of the theo- 
logical student in any denomination. In speaking of the critical 
habit of the student’s mind, he says: — 


Now, what I want to impress, with all solemnity, on the minds of the 
gentlemen I am addressing here as students of theology is this, that that 
superior knowledge of that truth and of man’s relationship to God, of that 
relationship effected by the revelation of God and the work of God in the 
world, is a thing which is open to you only in the same way as it is open 
to all Christian men and women,—that is to say, by Christian living. 
That is a kind of knowledge which no college study as such, no scholar- 
ship as such, no mere intellectual discipline and intellectual processes as 
such, will enable you to reach. And I do very earnestly press upon you 
this consideration: that in the age in which we live there is a very 
serious and grave danger lying close to all who undertake the study of 
religious questions and of Christian theology, lest we should allow the 
enormous mass of accessory, and what we might call secular, learning 
that has gathered round religion and theology to assume an importance 
and place quite disproportionate to its real importance, so as to drive 
into the background, or out of sight altogether, that knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which is open to the meanest Christian. Gentle- 
men, you may be very sure that there is a deep philosophy, as well 
as a true theology, in those very profound words of the Apostle Paul,— 
that the things with which he was dealing in his day, and with which 
you and I have to deal in ours, are “spiritually discerned.” You may 
trust it that it is not a dream, but a reality, of which John is speaking 
when he tells the humble believer of his day that there is an unction 
from the Holy One, in virtue of which the believer does know all things 
that are essential to love and godliness. And these great utterances of 
the two great apostles rest upon the teaching of the Master himself. . . . 

These matters to which I have called attention are common to all 
students of all generations; but there is another danger to which I must 
call attention as peculiar to our time. It prevails in all states of society 
at this moment, and it is the temper of critical inquiry. I think it 
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would be unfair to say that it is the temper of scepticism or incredulity 
but it is the temper which postulates as little as possible, and which 
seeks to verify everything with the greatest possible vigor. Now it seems 
to me that this hesitation to accept anything which is not certainly 
proved round about us is one which, in its very nature, tends to enfeeble 
the conviction and to damp the enthusiasm of the students. This is a 
very alarming fact, and deserves the most earnest consideration from 
every preacher of God’s Holy Gospel, because to preach the good news 
from God, which is to be, we trust, your future life-calling,— to do that 
with effect demands, more than any other thing, on the part of the 
preacher that he be possessed of the certainty of the things he preaches, 
and that he be able to witness to those things with personal experience. 
Depend upon it, the force of the pulpit does not lie in ratiocination ; it 
lies in testimony, in witness; and no man is a witness whose language is 
dubious, whose utterances are the utterances of the “perhaps.” You 
must come to something like the condition of Paul when he said, 
“Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel than that I 
preach, let him be accursed”; or like John, though of less dogmatic 
temper, when he says with equal firmness, “ We know we are of God, 
and all the world lies under wickedness; and we know the Son of God is 
come.” 


Here is a little extract from a pleasant speech made by one of 
the Unitarian ministers at his installation over a society in 
Blackpool, England. We quote it because —in coming before 
our eyes at the same time as the other paragraphs we have 
quoted —it makes us feel that our Orthodox and Unitarian 
brethren abroad are not wide apart in their sympathies, although 
they may prefer to work in different ways, and hold some differ- 
ent opinions :— 


It may be asked by those outside, Why have the Unitarians come to 
Blackpool? I answer, Not to increase sectarian bitterness or enter into 
any denominational warfare. I recognize the raison d’étre of the differ- 
ent organizations in Christendom. For along time to come, denomina- 
tions will go on in their old lines. Inherited tendency and temperament 
have much to do in the formation of sects. Some will seek repose from, 
doubt in Romanism. stheticism, with its tinge of mystery, will 
express itself in the High Church. Political freedom, with its adherence 
to creeds, will lead to Congregationalism. The severely logical mind 
(after premises have been assumed which we deem fallacious) will be 
Calvinistic. The more humane disposition will prefer Armenianism. 
Emotionalism, allied to the melodramatic, will express itself in Method- 
ism. But is there not room for another church,— one with a broader 
basis, where conduct and not creed is regarded as essential? one with a 
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more elastic organization and a more progressive tendency? Such a 
church we wish ours to be. It may seem cold and unenthusiastic to 
those who look on it from outside, but its worship has in it a glow of 
warmth, and its work the inspiration of God. We must have faith in 
minorities,— I had almost said faith in small salaries. We know if we 
are not judged comprehensively we shall be misunderstood. We appear 
always going through phases of doubt. Sometimes we seem to be too 
destructive; but we wish to emphasize the grand positive elements of 
our faith. Tennyson says : — 


“Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor with thy shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.” 


But as we believe the truest melody is the outcome of truth, we seek to 
destroy the error, that “our sister” may possess a faith no shadowed hint 
can confuse. ...I sympathize with those who, being free born, do not 
wish to take down the Unitarian flag under which the forefathers of free 
religious thought fought and won the battles of freedom; and we may be 
glad, as they welcome so heartily seekers after truth, to be identified with 
them, and codperate for the spread of the liberal faith. Nay, we may be 
able to give a new meaning to the word “ Unitarian,” and with the rich 
influences that are streaming in on us from science, comparative religion, 
from the decay of dogma, and the growth of e:th, we may feel that 
Unitarianism means the oneness of that Divine Being from whom all 
things flow, and in whom all things consist, the unity there is under- 
lying all manifestations of life and order and beauty in all realms. 


We have nothing special to record here except that the jubilee 
in honor of the long and valuable services of Rev. Mr. Gaskell 
was a very successful and delightful occasion. 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


. The French correspondence of a liberal Swiss paper tells us of 
a new paper just started, called the Journal of French Protest- 
antism. The committee of management has among its members 
such men as M. Lichtenberger, Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
at Paris. He is now, we think, occupied upon a profound theo- 
logical work. We should judge that this review is not what 
might be called “liberal” or “orthodox.” We are glad of that, 
as these organs of a party just now in France are too much occu- 
pied with combating each other; too sore to take that calm 
view, free from extremes, which often characterizes men of 
broad mind and catholic spirit who have not yet declared war 
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against radicalism, neither left their own fold to take sides 
against their narrower brethren. These men are pacificators in 
the Church, when the left wing is not too ready to cry out 
“ Erastian”; and when they are men removed from the conflict, 
pursuing their studies with unbiased and profound minds, we 
cannot estimate what good might come from their influence, if 
the warring parties would heed them. We quote a little from 


the declaration of this committee of publication. We give it in 
the French : — 


1° Nous serons protestants ; c’est-h-dire individualistes et progressifs ; 
ennemis déclarés de tous les restes de ce vieux levain catholique dont il 
est si difficile de purger entitrement la Réforme.—2° Nous serons 
nettement évangéliques.— 3° Nous ne serons pas ecclésiastiques. .. . 
Nous ne sommes affiliés & aucune dénomination particulitre.—4° Nous 
serons indépendants a l’égard des partis. —5°.Nous ne serons pas de 
politique. — 6° Nous éviterons la polémique, indispensable peut-étre, 
mais largement représentée dans la presse religieuse.—7° La Place que 
nous refuserons & la polémique personnelle et irritante, nous la con- 
sacrerons & de nombreux articles de fond.— 8° Nous ne craindrons pas 
la théologie populaire. Il est temps, pensons-nous, de poser et de dis- 
cuter avec une entiére franchise devant le public cultivé les grands prob- 
lemes qui intéressent la foi; de répandre dans nos Eglises une conception 
plus pure et plus compléte du christianisme. 


The Bible of M. Reuss—the wonderful comprehensive work 
of which our correspondent, Prof. Charruaud, has already spoken 
to us— will be finished in 1879. The author is also engaged in 
editing the Works of Calvin, with his letters of the year 1562. 
The eighteenth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religious Science 
is just from the press. Prof. Chastel has a fine article in it on 
the “ Church.” 

The Liberal Union of Holland now counts ten thousand mem- 
bers and more than four hundred pastors. 

A large conference of Roman Catholics was held at Bourg in 
the theatre, to discuss the question, “If it is desirable to join 
the Protestant body?” A union was formed of about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, of whom a considerable number were 
women. The great objection on the part of the workingmen 
seemed to be a fear of clerical patronage. The union finally 
voted to break with Rome, and invite Protestant ministers to 
couduct the various services of their religion. 

We criticise, sometimes, our custom of advertising preachers ; 
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but this little Swiss journal does it every week. We find a list 
of names beginning with the Cathedral of Saint Pierre at 
Geneva; then the other churches, or temples, as they are called; 
then the towns round about. First comes the sermon and regu- 
lar service at half-past nine or ten o’clock; then the “Catechism,” 
which is probably the Sunday-school, and the evening service 
afterwards. There must be a good deal of difference in these 
catechisms. Some of them are intact, with the old-fashioned 
doctrines; others are so much modified by our liberal friends 
there as to have caused already many heart-burnings among the 
faithful; but we believe our fellow-Christians abroad will prosper, 
in spite of their difference of opinion, if they only have the “mind 
of Christ.” : 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life of Madame De Rochefoucauld, Duchess of Doudeauville, 
Founder of the Society of Nazareth. Translated from the 
French. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.. 1878. 


This is the biography of an uncanonized Catholic saint, and is 
interesting, not only as the portrait of a very lovely woman, but 
for the light which it incidentally throws on the domestic and 
religious life of the best of the old French nobility. 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld, née Benigne-Augustine-Francoise 
le Teillier de Louvois de Montmirail, born at Paris in 1764, was 
the daughter of the Marquis of Montmirail, who died when she 
was yet an infant. All worldly gifts and -attractions seem to 
have been showered on the lovely heiress. Her personal charms 
were as brilliant as her rank and fortune. She was a child of 
remarkable beauty, as well as of uncommon sweetness, modesty, 
and seriousness of character. Her uncle called her Bellotte, and 
the admiration which was lavished on her might have turned her 
head; but, at the age of six, as she was looking at herself in the 
glass, instead of her own charming face, she saw, as she imagined, 
only a death’s head. She never forgot the impression it made 
upon her, and the warning lesson. Her childhood was clouded, 
however, by the whims of a notional, arbitrary, and exacting 
mother, of which some ‘queer instances are given, crowned by the 
following: “One day she sends for her daughter, and says in a 
tone which admits of no reply,‘ You have told me a falsehood, 
Miss, and, in consequence, you are to leave my roof instantly, 
Little Augustine, who had only answered some foolish question 
simply and timidly, climbs all dazed into a carriage, and is taken 
to a convent, where she is introduced as a little culprit.” Here 
she stayed ten months, winning the hearts of the nuns by her 
simple goodness and piety. She herself was charmed by what 
seemed their devout, peaceful, heavenly life, and in her medita- 
tions one day, “seeing only the happiness of belonging only to 
God, I had on my lips,” she says, “the perpetual vow of virginity, 
when I thought I heard distinctly these words: ‘No; in the 
world, against all thine inclination. Then trembling, and burst- 
ing into tears, I answered,‘ As thou wouldst have it, Lord, but 
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let the will of my mother be the expression of thine”” She went 
home from the convent to the iron rule of her cross and crotchety 
mother, who continued to punish her for the merest trifles, 
oftenest for some failures in etiquette, caused by timidity. 
Eight days after her marriage (which took place when she was 
still a young girl, leaving her under the maternal care and con- 
trol) “she was condemned by her mother to dine alone in a 
corner of the dining-room, because she had made her courtesy 
badly in entering the drawing-room.” This marriage, in which 
she was but a passive party, accepting her mother’s choice with- 
out any will of her own, illustrates very strikingly the French 
ideas and customs of the time, not much changed even at this 
day. As she grew up, all unconscious of the world’s talk, gossip 
was rife about her matrimonial future. Who was to win the 
hand, with or without the heart, of this rich and beautiful young 
heiress? It was a match to which the noblest and most brilliant 
of the court cavaliers might well aspire. All at once, by a previ- 
ous arrangement between her mother and the Viscount of Roche- 
foucauld, she is called, at the age of fifteen, to receive the 
Viscount’s son as the suitor for her hand and, by her mother’s 
will, her predestined husband. The account of the first inter- 
view at the evening reception is amusing: “Mademoiselle de 
Montmirail, dazzling in her grace and freshness, found herself 
opposite 4o a little boy not fourteen years old, tin, puny, deli- 
cate, with childish features, utterly embarrassed, and still more 
bored with the part he had to play. On learning that his mar- 
riage was at stake, he exclaimed sadly, ‘ Alas! I shan’t be able to 
amuse myself any more.’ The two heroes of the evening hardly 
looked at each other; and when Madame de Montmirail asked 
her daughter if young Ambroise suited her, ‘As well as anybody 
else, she answered.” There were several other solemn interviews, 
when the future pair exchanged not a word. But if the young 
girl suffered, her height and her beauty greatly alarmed poor Am- 
broise, who hardly dared to look at her, and asked himself if he 
was doomed to spend his life in an uncomfortable restraint. 

No dream of happiness, we see, presided over this strange 
alliance. In putting her seal to the most important act of her 
life, the young girl submits to an order which she thinks comes 
directly from heaven; she hears in her ears the sound of the 
words which had destroyed her dearest hopes: “In the world, 

14 
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against all thine inclination.” As for the boy who tremblingly 
signs a solemn contract, he executes with timidity the will of ‘his 
father, as he would have performed a penance. 

On the 10th of April, 1779, the marriage ceremony for the two 
children was performed by the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld. 
After a splendid wedding, young Ambroise, now Duke de Dou- 
deauville, glad to see the day end, in which his only pleasure 
had been to hear the drum beat, went immediately to Versailles 
with his tutor; and the bride, not long after, to her stepmother, 
the Viscountess de la Rochefoucauld, under whose care she con- 
tinued till the boy bridegroom had completed his early studies 
and was ready to join her. 

The marriage, so inauspiciously begun, proved a very happy 
one. The bashful, beardless boy hecame an active, dignified, and 
useful man, called to honorable offices in the public service, and 
not unworthy of his charming wife. She found in him full sym- 
pathy with her in her religious ideas, in her pious observances, 
and her devotion both to the interests of her church and the 
happiness of her dependents. She was annoyed and shocked by 
the infidelity and freethinking of the time, and, in spite of all the 
examples about her, she adhered steadfastly to the Catholic faith 
and the Catholic forms in which she had been trained. And her 
firm, but gentle and courteous, persistence in what she believed 
to be her religious duties did not fail of its influence in her 
family circle. 

In the care and education of her children, she pursued the 
judicious and affectionate course which might be expected from 
one of her character, in its happy union of good sense, firmness, 
tenderness, and piety. Large space is given to the written 
counsels which she drew up for her daughter—a sweet, spirited, 
intelligent girl—a part of them with special reference to her 
approaching marriage with the Marquis of Rastignac, the person 
selected by the mother to be her husband. 

During the terrors and trials of the French Revolution, when 
many of her kindred and friends were guillotined, and her hus- 
band had to flee from his home and country, she maintained the 
same self-possession, courage, and fidelity to her faith which she 
had manifested in the quiet scenes of social and domestic life. 
She herself escaped the executioner; but her sister-in-law was put 
to death; and soon after, her uncle, dying with the words, “ At 
the age of eighteen, I mounted to the assault for my king; at 
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eighty, I can well mount the scaffold for my God.” She did such 
service as she could, often at much risk, to those who, by their 
position, were in peril of their lives during the Revolution. 
“The feeling of having a duty to discharge or a service to render 
gave intrepid courage to this delicate and sensitive woman. 
Opportunity discovered in her a strength of will, a firmness of 
character which, always joined to the greatest modesty, ended by 
triumphing over every difficulty.” 

On the restoration of order and security in France under 
Napoleon, she was reunited to her husband, but was soon to suffer 
a new and most heavy grief in the sickness and death of her 
only daughter. The chapter which describes the last scenes, the 
filial tenderness, the religious faith, and sweet submission of the 
youthful sufferer, and her parting from her parents, is very 
touching. 

The remainder of the life of the good duchess was devoted 
to the wise administration .of her estate, to the care of her 
dependents, and to works of piety and charity, spch as the 
hospital at Montmirail, and the Society, so called, of Nazareth, 
founded by her—a boarding-schooi nunnery, as we understand 
it—for the education of girls on a system suggested by the 
recent experiences of her country. She wished, by instructing 
them in domestic details, as well as in the studies proper to their 
age, to prepare them for any situation of life in which great and 
sudden changes might place them. 

In all her good works she united careful management and 
judicious economy with unstinted generosity. “In any question 
of interest she was always disposed,” says her biographer, “to 
give a judgment against herself when there was the slightest 
doubt; she would then say to her men of business, ‘I beg you, 
gentlemen, not to cause me to enter purgatory for a question of 
money. She looked on herself as the trustee of a property 
belonging to her children and the poor.” She found her happi- 
ness in the happiness of others. 

. Her sister, Madame de Montesquiou, whom Napoleon chose as 
governess to his son, seems to have been her sister in spirit as 
well as in blood. One morning when the emperor came to see 
the young prince, he said, taking his hand, “I hope it will know 
how to give a sword-thrust some day.” “And I hope,” said the 
governess, “that it will have learned first how to scatter many 
blessings.” Equally happy, on another occasion of a different 
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kind, was the bold answer of the Duke de Doudeauville to 
Charles X. The duke, after having filled other important offices, 
had become Minister of the King’s Household. Once he promptly 
dismissed some of the older pages for misconduct which led him 
to apprehend danger from their companionship to their younger 
associates. His severity was thought overstrained, and he was 
threatened with the royal displeasure. The king sent for him 
the next day, and, after some sharp questioning in which the 
duke stood his ground, finally said to him: “For all that, you 
should have acquainted me with it before taking any action.” 
“Sire,” he answered, bowing, “I should obey your majesty before 
anything else; so, when the house is on fire, I will come and ask 
your permission to put out the flames.” The king was not dis- 
pleased with his answer. 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld died in 1849, having lived to a 
good old age, but with gradually increasing infirmities, and for 
two years before her death totally blind. But as the outer life 
decayed, the inner life still bloomed and grew. In her last days 
the priest who visited her gave an answer to her daughter-in- 
law which was as felicitous in saying what was true as in evad- 
ing the question put to him. “My father, what do you think,” 
she asked, “of these stories about the Stigmata in the Tyrol? 
Are they not very wonderful?” “Ah, Madame,” he cried, “for 
me the marvel of marvels is to see this woman of eighty years, 
whose career has been crossed by every trial, ready to appear 
before God, and to present to him her baptismal innocence.” So 
Father Roger, another priest associated with her in her good 
works, used to say of her, as our own Methodist Father Taylor 
might have said, “I really don’t know how God will manage to 
make her pass twenty-four hours in purgatory.” 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld was devoted to the interests of 
the Catholic Church, and was scrupulously faithful to all its 
observances. Her biography is redolent with the flavor of 
Catholic piety. A few passages will help to illustrate the spirit 
of the book, as well as of the person whom it portrays. 

During the Revolution, “when she is at liberty, we see her by 
the bedside of the sick, at the door of the prison; she finds the 
priest, and accompanies him to the dying; she saves the holy 
Eucharist from profanation even at the peril of her life. Thus she 
receives one day from the hands of a priest who has just adminis- 
tered the last sacraments, and fears that he may be arrested, the 
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Pyx, in which are several consecrated fragments; full of respect, 
she carries it away, and places it lovingly in her Prie-Dieu, where 
she has already been permitted to preserve a wafer to communi- 
cate herself in danger of death. In spite of the difficulty of the 
times, she found means of having the Blessed Sacrifice celebrated 
in her house nearly every day.” 

“During her sojourn at Wissons, she learns that a new-born 
baby in the village is running a great risk of not receiving bap- 
tism, because the parents know of no faithful priest.” She 
relieves them from the difficulty, and, “when, by her care, the 
waters of baptism have made of it a child of God, she kisses it 
with tenderness, and gives it back to the mother.” 

The Abbé d’Etyola, released by her courageous interposition, 
on his return to France, “wrote to his liberator, and, to testify 
his gratitude, sent her a reliquary containing a joint of the finger 
of St. Frangois de Sales, and of St. Chantal; he knew that noth- 
ing could be more acceptable.” In like manner the Superior of 
the Convent of the Filles-Dieu,-where, after some agitating 
experience, she had spent ten days of pious repose and medita- 
tion, was “inspired by the Holy Spirit to give her as a souvenir 
of the retreat a precious relic of the true cross and of the holy 
crown of thorns.” 

Telling stories of her life to her grandchildren, “she would 
recall her fears, dangers, and privations; as how one evening in 
the time of the famine, being sad at having only one egg to 
divide between her two children, she had prayed and had felt 
much comforted, when, on breaking the egg to have it cooked, 
she had found in it two yolks, which, under the circumstances, 
made a real meal.” The Abbé Legris-Duval, a devoted friend of 
the family, “had on his death-bed promised the holy duchess to 
plead the cause of her son and daughter-in-law with God, for 
that they were so saddened by having no child. Some time after 
his decease, she writes to Mademoiselle Rollat: ‘The viscountess 
gives us, for the first time in thirteen years, very sweet hopes; 
one scarcely dares to believe in them, but I am full of confidence. 
I pray you to thank heaven, and to ask for this child a living and 
active faith. It is the prayer that I make before all others, and 
God is too good not to hear me favorably.’ The hopes were 
realized, and heaven was generous; for the Viscountess of 
Rochefoucauld, in a few years, became the mother of six chil- 
dren, who formed a graceful crown around her.” 
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In reading the biography of the good duchess, we must admire 
the devout and elevated character of the saintly woman,— her 
generosity and loving-kindness, her courage and tact in times of 
great trial, and all the qualities that graced her home and 
charmed the world around her, though we cannot ourselves 
accept the forms in which her devotion was expressed, or the 
creed and the ritual under which it grew up, or her pietistic 
interpretation of natural events as special interpositions of 
heaven. Such lives as hers and Ozannam’s and Lacordaire’s 
make us more tolerant of the church to which they belong, and 
more charitable to every form of Christian faith, however differ- 
ing from our own. They serve, too, as a crowning testimony to 
the power and the divinity of that vital Christianity which, 
amidst all the varieties of doctrine and worship and discipline, 
produces such specimens of noble manhood and womanhood to 
be the lights of their own and after times, to lead us to higher 
views of duty, and more godly, earnest, and helpful lives. 
Through all, the spirit of Christ, the essence of true goodness 
and piety, shines,—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The 
outside setting, however flimsy and showy, cannot hide the true 
beauty and value of the priceless gem. The Protestant and the 
Catholic, the Orthodox and the Unitarian believer can do no 
better service both to Christianity and to their own form of faith 
than to place before the world’s eyes well-drawn portraits of the 
holy, benevolent, and true-hearted men and women who have 
blessed mankind by their good words and good works. 

We have not seen the French original of the book here noticed. 
But it seems to us, as our readers may have already thought in 
reading the passages quoted, that the translation must have been 
done by an unpractised hand. 


What is the Bible? An attempt to answer the question in the 
light of the best scholarship, and in the most reverent and 
catholic spirit, By J. T. Sunderland. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1878. $1.00. 


This little book of less than two hundred pages gives an 
answer to a great many important questions concerning the 
origin, the authorship, and the character and value of the 
books that make up our. Bible. These answers are always 
clear, always intelligent, always reverent; generally candid and 
thoughtful. When we say that Mr. Sunderland follows, though 
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without their dogmatism, the method, and comes to the general 
results, of the Dutch School, as exemplified by Kuenen and The 
Bible for Learners, the readers of this Review will not be sur- 
prised that we do not regard his answers to be always adequate, 
conclusive, or correet. Yet, after all, our divergence would 
rather concern matters of fact than matters of faith. That the 
Bible is one of the sacred books of the world, and the best of 
these; that its books are of very various values, and none of 
them infallible in every verse and statement; that the religion 
grew from obscure beginnings to its culmination in Christianity ; 
that, in all its parts, its facts must bear the scrutiny of historical 
criticism, and its claims be tested by the moral judgment and 
spiritual insight of the world at last,—these affirmations, which 
make up a large portion of the book, will find ready indorsement. 
So, too, the closing chapter sets forth the positive value of the 
Scriptures in a way that makes us wish for a fuller treatment of 
the topic by the same hand. 

. We have nothing but admiration for the spirit of this book, 
and its moderation and fairness of statement and argument. We 
rejoice in the revival of biblical study among us. It is the 
harbinger, we trust, of theological advance and increase of relig- 
ious life. We could wish, indeed, that the interest were more in 
the positive, and less in the controversial, aspects of the subject; 
that the contents of the Scriptures were as eagerly studied as 
theories of their origin. That will come doubtless in its time; 
and books like this of Mr. Sunderland’s will help not only to 
clear the way for, but to suggest the spirit of a criticism of the 
Bible that shall be appreciative as well as discriminating. 

We say this without bating our protest against several things 
in his volume, only one of which have we reserved space to sug- 
gest. This relates to the underlying theory of the book as to the 
natural development of the Hebrew religion. We believe that 
the supposed exigencies of the theory of evolution, which is 
frankly accepted by the Dutch _ Moderns, has led them to deal 
arbitrarily and unfairly with dates and the succession of events, 
as well as with the quality and influence of various biblical 
personages. 

It is very perilous to fix the date of a book or of the rise of 
certain religious conceptions, by their moral quality, or by their 
idea of Deity. The prophet, the inspired soul, is always in 
advance of his time. Very early, there were prophets whose 
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insight was in advance of the average conception of all times. 
We do not believe, then, that the Scripture history, tradition- 
ary, legendary, as some of it may be, is without warrant in put- 
ting at or near the fountain-head of the Hebrew faith a great 
law-giver or prophet, whose personality gave the impetus to that 
sense of a supreme and holy God which lived and grew in the 
midst of the swarming polytheisms that surrounded the Hebrew 
people. It is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive how other- 
wise the high monotheism of the Hebrews could have emerged 
from amidst the idolatries of the surrounding peoples, none of 
whose systems made any such progress or came to any such splen- 
did fruition. The survival of the fittest implies a fittest to survive. 
A philosophy of the origins of religion must accord with observed 
facts in the history of those religions whose development we are 
in a position to trace. 


Sermons Preached in the Church of the First Religious Society 
in Roxbury. By George Putnam, Minister of the Society. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


We gladly welcome these sermons. We think they will sus- 
tain the reputation of the preacher as far as printed sermons ever 
can in the absence of the eloquent voice and countenance, and 
the powerful impression produced by the living man. They are 
distinguished by good-sense, high and generous aims, clearness of 
statement, and a direct, straightforward progress from beginning 
to end, in each separate discourse. There is no loitering by the 
way. There are no languid clauses, no interpositions of irrele- 
vant matter, but strong, concise, energetic sentences, bearing us 
on, and rising often into expressions of singular beauty and 
power. There are no eccentricities. There is no striving for 
effect. The thought utters itself in the simplest forms of speech, 
and becomes glowing and impressive by its natural action on the 
mind of the writer and the reader. We are thankful to have the 
volume, which has a character and a value of its own entirely 
apart from what belongs to any other volume of sermons. We 
hope hereafter to give a more extended and satisfactory account 
of the book, which treats great subjects always independently as 
well as reverently and wisely,—in harmony with the free spirit 
of the age, and in profound sympathy with the spirit and the 
gospel of Christ. 








